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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


(THE Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association was 

held January 20-21, 1938, at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 
The program was built around the theme, ‘‘The Colleges and 
Public Life.’’ Most excellent addresses were given. These are 
to be found in the pages immediately following. 

The attendance was unusually fine with 516 registrations. In 
addition there were quite a few other visitors who attended vari- 
ous meetings but failed to register. 

The past year has been a notable one in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. Three new projects were undertaken by the aid of sub- 
stantial grants from the Carnegie Corporation—the Library 
Project, the Circulating Library of Choral Music, and the study on 
The American Colleges in Transition under the direction of Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly, Executive Director Emeritus. The record of 
the year is given in some detail in the official reports found later 
in this issue. 

The new Board of Directors at a meeting held Friday afternoon, 
January 21, voted to hold the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting, 
January 12-13, 1939, at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 





THE COLLEGES AND PUBLIC LIFE 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH ALMA MATER? 


HAROLD L. ICKES 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


HAVE an invitation to deliver to you. 

Your country requests the pleasure of the company of the col- 
lege faculties and students in helping to formulate policies and in 
going forward with them at one of the most interesting periods in 
American history. 

On other occasions I have said a democratic form of government 
will justify itself just in that degree which it gives its citizens a 
broad and general education that is of a nature which will qualify 
them to serve the state. Education is the most useful, as it is the 
most indispensable, tool of democracy. But it cannot be useful 
if it functions in a vacuum and is unrelated to politics or govern- 
ment or the social structure that we have developed. Failing 
instruction along these lines, a man may be educated but he cannot 
be a particularly useful citizen. No education is complete that 
does not develop a sense of social and political obligation. 

This is no new conviction on my part. In my time as an under- 
graduate in one of our American universities, I came to know 
from personal experience how little interest members of the 
faculty really had in public affairs. It was a brilliant faculty, 
but practically every member of it was too deeply absorbed in his 
own specialty to devote either thought or time to the vastly im- 
portant affairs of his community, his state or his nation. I can 
recall only two exceptions. One, a man who later became president 
of the institution, was always ready to give a helping hand to his 
political party. Once I heard him say at a meeting that the worst 
Republican was better than the best Democrat and he even went 
so far as to supply coveted academic disinfectant to a particularly 
notorious and nauseous political machine. ‘‘The Professor’s 
Love Story’’ this was called. The other, a mild-mannered and 
gentle person, fought within the ranks of the same party, but he 
reacted violently to graft and corruption and misgovernment. 

When some years later, after taking a bachelor’s degree, I 
returned to my old university for a course in law, I called together 
a group of my fellow students. I told them that it had become 
my conviction that, in proportion to what he received from so- 
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ciety, the college student gave only a negligible return. I did 
not think that we ought to short-change society. We ought to take 
an active part in politics. So we organized the ‘‘Commonwealth 
Club’’ which fumbled for a few months before it failed. Whether 
we failed because we could ill spare even a little time from our law 
studies, or whether from indifference, I do not know. I do know 
that the Commonwealth Club suffered from pernicious anemia 
almost from the beginning and passed away before it had cut its 
eye teeth. 

I am gratified to know that, under the administration of Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins, there is now a greater interest at my 
Alma Mater in public affairs than there was in my student days. 
I understand that this is true of many of the institutions of higher 
learning today as compared with a generation or two ago. So far 
as my own university is concerned, I suspect that this gratifying 
result is due largely to the great expansion in the social sciences 
which has taken place since my time. In any event an under- 
graduate who attends the lectures that he is expected to attend, or 
who does even a fair amount of his required reading, unless he is 
stubbornly resistant, is inculeated with the notion that the citizen 
owes some obligation to the state. I am even told that some of 
the men on our law faculties, especially if they are still imbued 
with the spirit of youth, are not only conscious themselves of this 
obligation but take occasion, when the student is off his guard, 
to inject into him a little of this gospel. It further appears that 
in various institutions of higher learning in our country the duty 
of preparing students for citizenship is so seriously recognized 
that special training is available for those who may desire it. 

As to all this I say, ‘‘so far so good.’’ But it isn’t enough. Not 
by a very great deal. There is no more important training that 
we can give to our youth than that of citizenship. A social out- 
look, a sense of obligation to the state, coupled with a willingness 
to serve the state, ought to be inculcated in every youth. A doctor 
need not be any less skillful in his profession; a lawyer need not 
be less able to represent his clients; an engineer need not have less 
ability to build a bridge or a dam; even a classicist or a humanist 
need not be less scholarly if he knows something about public 
affairs and recognizes, as he should, that his obligations to the 
state are just as fundamental as any obligation of life. It might 
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even be argued that one’s duty to the state is not of lesser rank 
than that to one’s family because of the dependence, in the final 
analysis, of every one of us upon the cohesive and coordinated 
community of human beings who constitute the state. 

Only a few weeks ago I read an article in the New Republic by 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke, the able engineer and former Adminis- 
trator of the Rural Electrification Administration. He told how 
this administration at one time had selected ten student engineers, 
each of whom was a recent graduate of a different technical school. 
At one of the first personnel training sessions these men were asked 
whether an engineer has any social responsibility for his work. 
According to Mr. Cooke, ‘‘without exception they gave ‘no’ for 
an answer.’’ It is gratifying to learn that a few years ago there 
was undertaken an extensive survey of engineering education. 
At various places in the final report of the board in charge of the 
survey, as well as in documents submitted to the board, emphasis 
was placed on the need for a type of engineering education which 
would make graduates of technical schools socially conscious and 
competent. Apparently those interested in technical education 
have come to realize the importance of broadening the training 
of engineers to include an education along social lines. 

I want to believe that Mr. Cooke did not get a run of the mine 
product from our technical schools, but whether he did or not, I 
am sure that we will all concur in the proposition that every engi- 
neer should have some interest in and concern for the social entity 
upon which his life, liberty and happiness depend. Sooner or 
later, a large proportion of American engineers is called upon to 
serve the state and they ought to be required to know something 
about the public weal whether they consider such knowledge essen- 
tial or not. As Secretary of the Interior and Public Works Ad- 
ministrator I have had to employ hundreds of engineers and I 
have had contacts, other than through direct employment, with 
many others. Early in my experience in Washington I discovered 
to my surprise that many engineers considered that they were 
fully equipped for the public service merely because they were 
technically trained and had had good engineering experience. On 
the other hand, I was gratified to discover outstanding engineers 
like the late Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation, and 
Colonel Henry M. Waite, who served the government as Deputy 
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Administrator of Public Works, who had both keen and well- 
grounded social consciences. And there are many others like 
them. 

My theory has been that an engineer who offers himself for 
service to his government ought to have democratic ideals, and I 
am not using ‘‘democratic’’ in a partisan sense. I believe he 
ought to know something about the social and economic problems 
that we are facing and which we must solve wisely if we are to 
make our democracy work. I insist that an engineer can be just 
as good an engineer, and perhaps even a better one, if, at the 
same time, he has a broad social outlook. An engineer not only 
ought to be competent as to engineering technique, he also ought 
to know for what purpose and in whose interest he is employing 
his technique. 

As I see it, the colleges are to blame if their students who walk 
out with diplomas have no sense of social obligation. They get 
the young men and women of America when they are still im- 
pressionable, when they have ideals even if they shamefacedly 
insist that they haven’t, when they are eager to prepare themselves 
for a worth-while life and are keen to know what it is all about. 
The colleges have been taking this fine material and what have they 
been making out of it? To too large an extent, ex-football stars, 
budding ‘‘men about town,’’ bond salesmen and just engineers, 
just doctors, just lawyers. Despite the fact that more institutions 
of higher learning and more professors here and there of their 
own accord have come to recognize that they have a responsibility 
to educate our youth for citizenship, there is still a tremendous 
gap between what is being done and what could and should be 
done. 

Democracy is fighting for its very life in the world today as it 
has not had to fight since the democratic principle first became 
established. Dictatorships, either of the Right or of the Left, 
both of which are abhorrent to us, are being born of unbearable 
social and economic conditions and entrenching themselves in 
various parts of Europe, Asia and the Americas. With fright- 
ening frequency constitutional democracies are slipping into bed 
with autocracies. I have said, and I believe, that today the real 
threat to all democracies everywhere is fascism. Even our own 
America lies under this threat and it may be a more present one 
than some of us care to realize. 
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In a fascist state the right of a free interchange of ideas, the 
right to search for and discover the truth, academic freedom, have 
become obsolete terms. What more conclusive proof of this is 
needed than the fact that faculties of some of our American uni- 
versities are being strengthened by professors who have found that 
conditions in the countries of their birth are no longer tolerable? 
Under an absolutism children are taught what the state wants 
them to believe ; only that opinion may be expressed which is agree- 
able to the dictator; the right to vote is merely the right to vote 
‘‘yves.’? A fundamental concept of a totalitarian state is the 
negation of a broad and general education that gives the student 
some grasp of social, political and economic questions. Therefore, 
to the very degree that education along such lines is ‘‘verboten’’ 
in a fascistic or communistic state does the duty lie heavily upon 
us in this country to enlarge the scope and increase the intensity 
of education in subjects that are considered dangerous by an 
absolutism. 

If dictatorships cannot thrive on education, neither can de- 
mocracies thrive without it. A democratic form of government 
will be secure just to the degree that it works satisfactorily and 
it will work satisfactorily just to the degree that the voters, who in 
the final analysis are the government, are educated. If the highest 
duty of the citizen is to the state, then, at any rate under a democ- 
racy, the highest duty of the state is to educate its citizens so that, 
in the useful round, the citizen will be best able to perform his 
highest duty. Too many students leave college with a feeling 
that politics is beneath them. Too many feel no responsibility 
even to vote. Few there are who will answer to a call to clean 
up a rotten political situation in their local communities. All too 
many believe that the greatest good has been accomplished if 
their own political party is in control of the government. Too 
few go forth with the idea that they will be performing a social 
service of the highest order and will be living the fullest and 
richest possible life if they engage in the active service of the state 
and help it to work out its problems for their fellow men. 

One of the strangest phenomena of American history in recent 
times was the widespread derision with which the so-called ‘‘ Brain 
Trust’’ was greeted in the early days of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. It was not only a matter of ribald jest; it appeared to con- 
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stitute almost a high misdemeanor, that President Roosevelt, in his 
anxiety to solve both quickly and wisely the terrific problems that 
beset our people when he went into office, should call upon experts 
for advice. He actually consulted political economists, political 
scientists, sociologists, law professors, and a hoot of derision echoed 
and re-echoed throughout the land. 

College graduates dipped their prostituted pens in vitriol to 
write Falstaffian articles and libelous editorials damning the 
President for calling upon the colleges, which are supposed to be 
the clinics where experts are developed, for the services of some 
of these experts. The colleges were all right in their way, but 
theirs was the way of a social background for our young men and 
women. It was presumptuous of them to devote some of their 
brains to the service of the state. At his best, the college pro- 
fessor was a harmless and amusing person to be regarded with 
indulgence, so long as he kept within his place, and his place, ac- 
cording to our ‘‘go-getting Babbitts,’’ was strictly somewhere 
way back in the Ivory Tower. He could have no seat at the 
council table of the President of a pushing, aggressive, go-getting 
nation even if that nation happened to have been almost inextri- 
cably mired by those same go-getters. 

The professors who really constitute our colleges may not have 
relished this boisterously proclaimed and all too readily accepted 
belief that they should be content to live the lives of intellectual 
celibates. I suspect that they laughed in rueful amusement at 
the suggestion that they might revolve fine theories in their minds 
but that they must not beget good and useful work for the state. 

The colleges themselves were largely responsible for a state of 
public opinion that was as unhealthy as it was absurd. The 
editors, the commentators, the cartoonists, the politicians, and the 
business men who joined in the shout of derision at the idea that 
trained brains should be called to the service of the country were 
men who, in large part, had themselves come from the colleges. 
Apparently some of them had been graduated without having 
gleaned any idea from those who alone could inculcate it, namely, 
the professors themselves, that these specialists were interested 
in public affairs or had any capacity to grapple with them. 
Intellectual foundlings themselves so far as any training for real 
citizenship was concerned, it was not unnatural for them to regard 
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those who ran the foundling asylums from which they had just 
been liberated as no less inept and incompetent as they them- 
selves were when it came to helping to guide the destinies of a 
great nation. Professors who would have scorned the physicist 
or chemist who did not prove his experiment in the laboratory, 
seemed to accept students who declined to risk testing their 
researches in the laboratory of government. 

I have always felt that we needed more brains and not less brains 
at the fonts of political power. If not our brains, what then are 
we to devote to the service of the state? The ribaldries that were 
indulged in on this so-called brain trust issue proved, if it proved 
anything, that we were not accustomed to associating brains and 
special ability with government. However, this moronic out- 
burst will have served a good purpose if it arouses all of our 
colleges and professional schools to the too long neglected duty 
of highly training American youth for citizenship and for service 
to the state. 

We need and must have a more intelligent concern in the prob- 
lems of our democracy. We must have it if our democracy 
is to be prepared to come safely through such political storms 
as are now beating high against the shores of those nations 
whose citizens, in despair and disgust, have yielded their 
rights as free men to the caprice of dictators. We need more 
college men and women in the actual service of our governments— 
local, state and national. From an early date the nation has 
appreciated the importance of training leaders for its army and 
its navy, yet as a nation we have proceeded on the theory that it is 
not necessary to train for the civil service ; that like Topsy, legis- 
lators, executives and judges will just grow. I suspect that if our 
colleges, throughout the years, had been turning out an alert and 
intelligent group of civic-minded young citizens, an adequate 
number of whom were willing to engage in the public service, we 
would be much further along the road to a more perfect state 
than we are today. We might have less poverty, fewer slums, more 
perfect justice, and a greater willingness to recognize as a fact 
the principle of equality and opportunity under the law. Almost 
surely would we have more capable and disinterested legislative 
bodies ; better adminstration ; more just and able judges and less 
graft and corruption in both public and private life. 
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I also believe that the colleges have themselves to thank for the 
sporadic ‘‘red hunts’’ to which they are subjected. It is humiliat- 
ing for an institution of higher learning even to have to defend 
itself against charges of subversive teaching instigated by intel- 
lectually sterile morons, by cheap and shoddy politicians or by 
newspaper publishers who thus put good newsprint to the basest 
possible use. Surely there are enough college graduates in Amer- 
ica to constitute an impregnable outer line of defense against 
attacks that harm the cause of higher education everywhere. I 
cannot understand the baseness of human nature that, for a per- 
sonal or political advantage, would smear with muck a great col- 
lege or an outstanding professor. I have seen it happen too many 
times to be surprised at its recurrence, but what does surprise me 
is that graduates of our colleges, even of the one that, at the 
moment, is under attack, so largely fail to strike back with a 
vigorous ferocity that would make anyone hesitate ever again 
to seek this cheap and shabby road to notoriety. 

I remember the last occasion when I spoke in this city before a 
group of educators. The University of Chicago was then under 
fire. A joint committee of the Illinois Legislature, under the lash 
of the Hearst press, was snooping here and there in an attempt to 
pry out something that smacked of communism. As is usual in 
such cases, a mountain conceived and brought forth a gnat. But 
the university was put to defending itself, and while it was suc- 
cessful in doing so, so far as the findings of the legislative commit- 
tee were concerned, it was doubtless true that irreparable harm 
was done in the minds of unthinking persons in various parts of 
the country. 

In this instance a successful business man had permitted him- 
self to be ensnared by persons whose purpose can only be described 
as sinister. Be it said to his credit when he saw the error of his 
ways he made a substantial contribution to the cause of liberal 
education to the very institution which he had been the innocent 
means of bringing into an unpleasant limelight. 

I regard it as a crime of the highest order for any newspaper 
publisher to seek to bolster his ebbing circulation by a scurrilous 
and unverifiable charge against one of our colleges. Why rival 
newspaper publishers in such circumstances do not counter such 
an attack is more than I can understand. But the lamentable 
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fact is that, generally speaking, other publications join in the 
hue and ery, probably to maintain or improve their own circu- 
lations. It would seem that a single subscriber with his two or 
three cents a day means more to certain newspaper publishers 
than the fame and reputation of an institution of higher learn- 
ing that is revered for its intellectual leadership in parts of the 
world which had never heard of the newspaper in question. 

But despite the indignation with which I regard attacks on 
academic freedom, either by unscrupulous newspapers or by in- 
tellectual Dillingers, I cannot escape the conviction that the col- 
leges themselves are largely to blame for this state of affairs. If 
there were more concern about turning out socially trained, clear- 
thinking citizens, men and women with intestinal fortitude enough 
to counter-attack when an attempt is made to inflict harm that 
will react unfavorably upon our body politic, such episodes as I 
have referred to would be rare indeed. After all, we need more 
academic freedom and not less academic freedom. We need a 
body of public opinion in this country that will not tolerate 
shameless ‘‘red hunts’’ against our institutions of higher learning ; 
that will not tolerate an attack upon any professor who follows 
the trail of truth wherever it may lead; that will not tolerate the 
dismissal of a professor from a faculty because a Milquetoast 
president is fearful that his liberalism will offend past or 
prospective donors; that will not tolerate any interference with 
academic freedom even by a board of college trustees itself. 

I will not attempt to constitute myself a brain trust to the 
Association of American Colleges. I have told you in general how 
important I believe the training of our youth to be along social, 
economic and political lines, but I will not undertake to advise 
you as to how you should do this. There are experts who can 
speak of the technique involved with greater authority than I. 
In this instance at least I know my limitations. All that I can 
hope to do is to restate the problem, to emphasize again the need. 
Even in doing these things I know that I am not unfolding to you 
any new thought or bringing to you any new discovery. How- 
ever, I can assure you that the need for a better educated citizenry, 
the need for a better trained personnel for the public service are 
widely realized in official circles. I know better than you can 
know to what an extent men in responsible government positions, 
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earnestly desiring to render good public service, are handicapped 
through their inability to find for important places on their staffs 
men and women of proper training, adequate experience, and 
attractive personality, who possess at the same time a sense of 
responsibility to the public and something in the way of a broad 
social outlook. 

One other thing I know and that is that the colleges cannot turn 
out fine citizens unless the colleges themselves are manned by fine 
citizens. All of us have deprecated the hiring out of themselves by 
certain professors in order to serve as stuffed shirts for some inter- 
est inimical, or at least of doubtful value, to the public welfare. 
Such abnormalities have discredited our institutions of higher 
learning far out of proportion to the venality involved. The real 
trouble with so many of our faculties, as I see it, is that, aside 
from a number of specialists in the social sciences and cognate sub- 
jects, so few of those who constitute them have any knowledge of 
or interest in political, economic or social questions. Too many 
of our professors become recluses. Too many of them feel a sense 
of detachment from the everyday world. Too many of them 
consider the translation of an abstruse phrase of a dead language 
or a revelation by a tissue under a microscope of vastly greater 
importance than whether the United States of America is to 
become fascistic or communistic or stay democratic. 

The National Resources Committee, of which I am chairman, 
a short time ago made a report on recent trends in technology 
and their social implications. In this document the enormous 
importance of concentrating attention on the economic, political 
and cultural effects of science is emphasized, and the very grave 
responsibilities of science in the modern world are indicated. Not 
only do we need to accumulate the learning of science, of such vast 
importance to the race, but also the wisdom of the scientific atti- 
tude, with its open-mindedness to any disclosure of truth. 

I am not one to decry academic interests. None of us can pay 
enough tribute to the ability and self-effacing devotion with which 
our men of letters and science have served humanity, have con- 
tributed to the advance of civilization. But a man does not have 
to refrain from being an intelligent and useful citizen in order to 
discover a cure for what has been an incurable disease. It might 
even be asked of what avail it is to advance civilization if it is to be 
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engulfed and submerged as has happened within recent years in 
various parts of the world. Have our college professors consid- 
ered to what other haven of refuge they might flee if America 
were to go fascistic? Or would they meekly allow the collar 
of intellectual servitude to be riveted around their necks? It may 
be an obsession on my part, but I cannot rid myself of the notion 
that, at this time, the primary and most pressing duty, even of 
the highly trained specialist, is to join ranks with those who, in 
serving and safeguarding our democratic institutions, are serving 
and safeguarding civilization itself. If I were choosing a professor 
to serve on a college faculty, I would look for a man who had a 
social outlook as well as competence in his specialty. 

Nor can a faculty train students for citizenship unless it has 
the support of the board of trustees, actively, if fortunately this 
be possible, but, in any event, passively. I recognize the impor- 
tance to a college of a board of trustees, but I realize also that 
there have been instances where trustees have exerted a pressure 
that was not proper. The relationship of trustees to an institution 
of higher learning should be purely and simply a business rela- 
tionship, unless the board is so constituted as to make it competent 
to give advice and counsel in purely academic matters. This is 
true with respect to publicly supported institutions just as it is 
with respect to privately endowed ones. 

Trustees should never exercise political or financial pressure 
upon the faculty. Their primary duty is to invest funds and, if 
possible, to secure additional endowments. Even if a board of 
trustees is so constituted as to be competent to discuss curricular 
activities, I do not believe that it should ever undertake to formu- 
late, much less to impose, educational policies upon the faculty. 
It might strengthen our colleges all around if a plan were adopted 
of having women, and representatives of science and labor on our 
boards of trustees. 

And what I have said about trustees goes for alumni with a plus 
sign after it. If the professors of an institution fundamentally 
are not competent to set up a curriculum, determine educational 
policies and pass upon the qualifications of those who are to be 
invited to join the faculty, then certainly no board of trustees or 
any alumni group that I have ever known anything about is com- 
petent to do these things. We need to democratize some of our 
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institutions of higher learning just as we need to keep our own 
political democracy clear and pure. 

Unfortunately it sometimes happens that a college professor, 
without any intimation from the board of trustees, will try to 
anticipate the wishes of the board, or at least those of influential 
members thereof, modifying or even suppressing his own honest 
views in order to meet what he thinks are the economic opinions 
of someone who may be in a position to help or hinder him. Also, 
able and outstanding men have been dismissed from faculties be- 
cause a too nervous or a too subservient president has resolved 
himself into a divining rod to determine the location of deposits 
of rare metal. I can recall instances where very able and other- 
wise outstanding college presidents have felt obliged to rid their 
institutions of men whose views they thought might be displeasing 
to a particularly generous contributor when, as a matter of fact, 
the contributor had no disposition to interfere with academic 
freedom. 

In my opinion, no college can save its self-respect if it barters 
its full academic freedom for any endowment, however tempting. 
Faculties everywhere should insist upon their right of academic 
freedom; upon their right to control the educational policies of 
their institution, even, if necessary, as against their alumni, donors 
or board of trustees. The ultimate control of any college or uni- 
versity, even including, if necessary, the ultimate financial con- 
trol, should be vested in the faculty. What J. McKeen Cattell in 
his authoritative University Control says of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, namely, that ‘‘It would seem quite absurd to invest the 
ultimate control of Oxford and Cambridge in a self-perpetuating 
board, consisting of a score or larger crowd of business and pro- 
fessional men,’’ should be true of every American institution of 
higher learning. And if this is true of a self-perpetuating board 
of business and professional men, it is certainly true of an 
itinerant board, politically chosen. Without independence of 
thought, action and expression, no institution of higher learning 
can hope to serve well either itself or the state. 

And to serve the state is worthy of our greatest endeavor. No 
ambition can be more worth while. After all, the state is made 
up of our neighbors, of our children and of us. Our happiness, 
our economic welfare, the political freedom that our fathers fought 
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for and established—all of these depend upon the state. It may 
then well be asked, from a purely selfish point of view, how we 
can better serve our own political, social and economic interests, 
how we can better maintain and advance our civilization, than 
by perfecting and operating, as skillfully as it is capable of being 
perfected and operated, that composite of humanity possessing a 
common language, common customs and common aspirations that 
we call the American democracy ? 

There is a patriotism of peace as well as a patriotism of war. 
Many of our citizens who are willing to defend their country to 
the death in a military emergency let down in times of peace. 
Eternal vigilance continues to be the price of liberty, and the un- 
ceasing activity of our citizens in political affairs is necessary to the 
maintenance of our standards of democracy, justice and liberty. 

I repeat my invitation. 

The United States requests the pleasure of the company of col- 
lege faculties and students and their assistance at a crucial period 
of national development. 


R.S.V.P. 
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speaking about the problems of college education and public 
life, I would like to make it clear that what I am going to say is 
based more or less upon the needs and conditions of public life in 
Europe and especially in my own country, as they have appeared 
to me during the postwar period. But more and more I come to 
the conclusion that the problems in public life are in a state of 
transition everywhere. Thus it may be that some of the observa- 
tions which I have to make will apply also to a certain extent to 
this country. 

We have been realizing perhaps only in the last five years how 
deeply the World War and the conditions created by the war and 
the peace treaties have cut into the normal evolution of the prob- 
lems of education based upon the tradition of the nineteenth 
century. Perhaps we don’t yet fully realize the magnitude of 
the changes which have occurred, but I believe that to a certain 
extent everything in public life is changing more or less rapidly. 
It may be that there is still a chance left to save many of the 
traditions which once seemed to us to have been established for- 
ever. But there will be no return as far as I can see, for many 
years to come, to the rule of individualistic views in public life to 
which we have been accustomed during the last one hundred 
years. Indeed, as regards the method and system of foreign 
policy and economic policy, and also in many countries in respect 
to constitutional ideas, we are now nearer to the European ideas 
before the French Revolution than we have been at any time since 
the Napoleonic Wars. It seemed for a short while during these 
years of outward prosperity between 1925 and 1929 that with the 
help of science and technology, we would be able to overcome the 
consequences of this war of an unprecedented magnitude more 
quickly and more easily than was possible in former times. There 
is no doubt that during the three years following this period of 
prosperity, especially in the spring of 1932, there were still great 
possibilities of returning to a state of mind and to a policy in all 
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respects very similar to the prewar situation. But as these great 
chances were missed, I am afraid we have entered an era where 
everything is drifting, where it might be rather miraculous if such 
a state could be overcome by a constructive leadership emanating 
from a government or a group of governments in the world. 

It is characteristic of such a period that people seek salvation 
in isolationist tendencies. That means to say that the nations are 
instinctively aware that they are drifting and don’t know where 
they will one day stop. Therefore, in their despair, they are in- 
clined to shut their eyes. They hope in such a way to escape the 
consequences of the chaotic state of the world. They do so just 
at the moment when only constructive collaboration could save 
the world. It doesn’t help, in trying to overcome this chaotic 
state and to reestablish the economic and political balance of the 
world as well as of public opinion, to praise without reservation 
all that which is based upon long standing tradition. In fact, the 
intercourse and the mutual reaction in the world are so close that 
one nation cannot escape the repercussions of the policy and 
thought of other nations. 

I am afraid especially that the traditional democracies are meet- 
ing only in a soft and weak way the totalitarian ideas and those 
of a planned economy, leading in the long run to a more or less 
socialistic state with outspoken nationalistic tendencies. That 
is because the democracies are too retrospective. They might be 
quite sound in principle, but in the present state of the world, that 
doesn’t meet the main problem. They neglect the fact that a great 
emotional change has taken place in these more than twenty-three 
years since the beginning of the war. The public life and the 
private life of each individual have been upset again and again so 
radically that the mental state of mankind has changed to a very 
large extent. 

People have tried again and again in the last decade, to hope 
that the world might return to what they were accustomed to in 
prewar times. But the repeated shattering of such hopes left 
them at the end in a bewildered state of mind. They no longer 
know what the future will be. They either fall into a state of 
resignation or into Utopian thinking. That means that those who 
become resigned, are, practically speaking, no longer of any 
influence. Those who live only in the recollections of the good 
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old times have ceased to be a factor in the evolution of a nation. 
They do not realize that in the present emotional state of nearly 
all nations, they cannot raise any enthusiasm by preaching that 
the return to everything as it existed formerly is the only salva- 
tion. They are on the defensive everywhere. Only by fighting 
for an tdeal based upon principles which cannot change in any 
epoch of history as long as our western civilization shall exist, 
and by facing the fact that at the same time many cherished tradi- 
tions must be given up, can they find a basis on which they can 
start an ideological offensive against totalitarian ideas based 
upon the principles of force. Only the fight for ideals creates 
faith—not the flight from the real and acute problems of the period 
into a realm of retrospective romanticism. 

Anything which is based upon such a retrospective mental at- 
titude cannot prevail in the fight against that state of mind 
growing everywhere, which is based upon the assumption that 
everything must be changed, that we have to start in all aspects 
from absolutely new ideas and that it is possible to shape the lives 
of the nations as well as of the individuals by force and by power 
on the model of such new ideas. In the unrest and misery of our 
times people will certainly follow more willingly a lead which 
promises to change everything for the future and to break with 
all traditions because they have failed to fulfill the hopes and 
expectations of the nations. 

From the observations which I have been able to make in 
Europe during the last years I am afraid at least that the situ- 
ation has advanced too much for the possibility of making a deep 
impression by describing how all that happened and for what 
detailed reasons mankind has come into the present state. This 
will be most interesting for the students of history, government 
and economics. But if we look back into the history of similar 
periods, we will find that that does not affect mankind, once the 
fascinating war of ideologies has started all over the world. Peo- 
ple don’t want to listen to such arguments, nor are they interested 
in the historical factions too much if they once have come into 
such a mood. Therefore, the nations will be more and more 
divided into two camps and the gulf between them will be widened 
more and more. 

For the time being the totalitarian idea of force instead of 
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persuasion and reverence before the law and before the inviolable 
rights of the human personality is still advancing. The outward 
successes of the totalitarian idea are undeniable. They have a 
fascinating influence upon a generation of epigones who bow 
before success and have really no enthusiastic faith left for the 
ideals which they have inherited from their forefathers without 
having had to fight and to sacrifice for them. Already before the 
war, liberalism was no longer too attractive to the younger genera- 
tion in Europe. Youth will never stand an easy and a shallow 
opportunism. What they have is an instinct for strength and 
for the will to fight. If they feel that the will to fight no longer 
exists in the older generation, they turn away from them bitterly 
to find their own ways and new ideals. 

They do not mind being despised or being thought of as 
ridiculous at the beginning of their fight. They will harden in 
that fight. They will feel more and more that they are fighting 
in this war of ideologies against a battle front which doesn’t like 
to fight but which will only hope for a life of beati possidentes. 
Too late the others will realize that after all, the rights and the 
liberties which they and their forefathers have enjoyed have been 
the outcome of enthusiastic fighting and long suffering. Too late 
also they may find out that nothing is stable in the history of 
mankind ; that the struggle over the last human ideals will never 
cease ; that these ideals will be suddenly questioned by a new gen- 
eration; and that, after all, the periods of liberty, of law and 
order based upon the principles of freedom and law are certainly 
not the rule in the history of mankind, but perhaps, just like the 
periods of stable prosperity in the economic life, an exception. 
No ideal can be saved if those who adhere to it are not like vigilant 
soldiers prepared any hour of the day or night to fight and to 
sacrifice for it. 

I think there is danger, but no reason for despair, as regards 
those ideals which we perhaps a generation ago were considering 
to be so deeply rooted in the soul of mankind that they could not 
be seriously contested. I am afraid we must turn our eyes away 
from details of that struggle which is going on and look back into 
history for periods similar to ours to understand the full magni- 
tude of the state of transition through which we are going. We 
must realize that the purely defensive mood never leads to victory, 
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nor does it even save what we already have. But unfortunately, 
it is so difficult to induce this state of mind and to educate the 
younger generation to the needs of such a fight, inasmuch as we 
are faced in our educational system with two dangers from which 
we all have perhaps been suffering since our youth. The one is, 
that studies in our time require such an enormous amount of 
specialization. The other lies in the fact that natural science and 
the marvelous progress of technique are influencing more and 
more the minds of the people with their methods, which, of course, 
is quite natural considering the astounding progress made for 
human knowledge by such methods. But have we not reached 
already the state where we are bewildered by the vast abundance 
of details and the fact that each that is being made, leads to a 
greater complexity of facts. 

We do not become skeptical about the scientific methods nor 
about the prospects of making use of new discoveries for technical 
purposes. We rather become restive as regards the possibility of 
finding a lasting order in our scientific outlook. Certainly for the 
average citizen who does not see the aims of the scientific methods 
and who does not share the love of the scientist for pure truth, 
the fascinating influence of science which was so prevalent perhaps 
for one hundred years in its emotional consequences upon man- 
kind, is waning somewhat. And in addition to that, science is 
very largely regarded as a way, more or less, for technical 
progress. And here we are facing at once the other danger. The 
technique now is considered to be the hope for a better future of 
mankind. Everything has to be subordinated to it. Hopes and 
dreams arise that it is only necessary to organize public life, 
especially the economic life of a nation and of the world on 
technical lines, and then the millenium is bound to come. 

I was aware, when I said before that in many respects the 
totalitarian ideas of today are so similar to the dominating 
political ideals at the end of the seventeenth and the first half of 
the eighteenth centuries, that there is one great difference. The 
chances of carrying the totalitarian ideas into effect are very much 
greater today by the help of modern technique than it has ever 
been before. Planned economy instead of individual initiative, 
which is considered so much by the younger generation as a blind 
force incapable of rising to the requirements of social justice, has 
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taken hold even in those countries which are traditionally the 
most individualistic. That happens not only on account of the 
chaotic state produced by the war and the peace treaties, but also 
because more and more people are thinking in the way of the 
technicians, and are applying to politics, methods suitable for 
engineering, which has after all mainly to deal with the life and 
the soul. They believe that a scientific and perfect technical 
organization of the economic forces of a country will produce a 
state of lasting prosperity where all categories of former thinking 
have to be given up, that mankind is entering a period so changed, 
so revolutionary, that nothing of what it has believed in for many 
generations is left or necessary. They do not, of course, realize 
that a planned economy, although it cannot be avoided for a 
transient period of emergency, cannot become an ideal of a 
permanent structure for the economic and social life of the nations 
without endangering slowly, but unavoidably, individual rights 
and freedom, and that it will tend slowly to a destruction or a 
debilitation of creative individualism in all other aspects and 
branches of human life. 

It will mean, also that the control of the government by the 
people is changed fundamentally, and that in the last consequence 
it must lead to the control of the people by a totalitarian govern- 
ment. The totalitarian governments must try to do away with 
any critical attitude which people might normally have about 
measures and plans taken by the government. They must try to 
subdue the rational side in human nature and to give preponder- 
ance in public life to the emotional part of the human soul. They 
must play upon that emotional side. They must keep the people 
in a continual state of excitement to turn their thoughts away 
from ideals which, after all, because they are eternal, will have 
power and to which people will become attracted again and again. 
That is the fact which really fills the totalitarian governments with 
fear. The rise to power itself in such periods of disintegration of 
public opinion and of weak faith in ideals is not the most difficult 
task for the totalitarian governments. The greatest difficulty for 
them is to reach stability in ending the emotional instability in 
which they are living and to reach conditions more in concordance 
with long standing human experiences. Feeling that, they have 
to try to divert the attention from such future problems. They 
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will try to do that and can do it with the help of the modern tech- 
nical inventions of loud speakers, radios, etc., by swaying the 
nation from one emotional state to another, and always reaching 
main duty of the body of intellectuals in all nations. And here, 
a more pronounced and excited emotional stage. They must not 
stand still. They must go on, as once they halt, they will be 
overpowered. 

These, I think, are some of the problems which modern educa- 
tion must face. How can it fulfill the tasks arising out of them? 
I would like to point out only two duties which I think become 
more essential than ever for saving for humanity all that without 
which it cannot keep up its high standard of culture and civiliza- 
tion. I believe that the principal duties of education will be, to 
produce first a citizen and afterwards a specialist. We must edu- 
cate a type of intellectual who is able to withstand all the dangers 
to perform those special functions which should always be the 
in public life characteristic of our time, and who will be more apt 
I think, one of the main tasks of education in that respect, is to 
give the student, before he enters specialized studies, a clear idea 
of what he has to stand for in his life, if he is to perform the essen- 
tial duties of an intellectual as a part of his nation and as a citizen. 
Before he enters the labyrinth of specialized studies, he must have 
a training which will enable him to see what remains essential 
throughout all the phases of human evolution. That is to say, he 
must enter the academic life, as was the good tradition formerly, 
with a sound universalistic training which is dominated by a philo- 
sophical and religious outlook. He must learn to realize in that 
way and from great historical aspects, that no civilization is safe 
from decay. He must learn that the bewildering complexity of 
our modern scientific and economic problems, important as they 
may be, are not able to produce by themselves the chance for him 
to take later on in public life a clear and firm attitude, not being 
swayed by emotions nor influenced by all those daily discussed 
problems which, after all, are only of minor importance in the 
present struggle of all the nations. 

I am afraid that the present chaotic state of public life in most 
parts of the world is largely due to the fact that for the past dec- 
ades the humanistic education has been pushed increasingly into 
the background. That is, to a certain extent, the consequence of 
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the fact that very often humanistic education itself had rather 
become somewhat sterile, and suffered also from a too great 
specialization, and that the student did not find a genial atmos- 
phere to become thoroughly acquainted with a philosophical out- 
look on the problems, and was not led to concentrate himself upon 
those human experiences which the history and thought of an- 
tiquity could give to us in a way which would have stirred and 
fascinated his imagination. We thought, perhaps, that we were 
safe from a repetition of that emotional and chaotic state of mind 
which led to the destruction of classic culture, but which has now 
become again threatening. We are reading the classics again 
with quite different eyes: We can find pages which could be ex- 
actly used word for word for the political and emotional state of 
mind as it exists today in many countries of the world. We have 
to draw again from that human experience which has found its 
unique and literary expression in the classics. After going again 
through similar experiences, students with their help would find 
the distance to the problems which I think is necessary to find, 
in order to overcome the struggles which are before us. We had 
too much forgotten that public life is based not only upon shifting 
and detailed theories, or upon easy opportunistic assumptions that 
the economic and social trends would be always upward as they 
have been on the average during the nineteenth century. We have 
been led by the experience of only one century to believe that poli- 
ties and public life should be mainly based upon the assumption 
that the nations consist of beings more or less mainly dominated 
by rational ideas. We must realize that the emotional side of 
human nature is latently as strong at least as the rational side, 
that suddenly this emotional side might become predominant, and 
that it might lead to a breaking away from what we consider to be 
firmly established tradition in thinking and public life. Then the 
best constitutions and the best constitutional theories will not help 
in saving nations in an unexpected crisis which seems to shatter 
everything. If we look back into the classic literature, we shall 
find the best expression of these experiences of mankind which are 
bound to repeat themselves again and again. No constitution nor 
political power in itself and in its theoretical abstract provides any 
safeguard forever for the control of human emotions. 

I believe, too, that each generation must become aware of the 
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essence of the fight for those fundamental principles which must 
be the basis of public life. The state into which we are born seems 
to us the natural and lasting one. We forget that human nature 
is such, that from time to time it is inclined to lapse from a high 
state of idealism and a high moral attitude to which it has been 
brought by other generations after a hard fight and many sacri- 
fices. Therefore, if we look upon the experiences in Europe, even 
if we might have great hopes for the future of mankind, we must 
be aware that human nature has in itself, to a higher or lesser de- 
gree in different periods, all the elements of decay. If the mind 
of the younger generation before it starts to specialize, has not 
gone through a philosophic training which demonstrates why cer- 
tain eternally fundamental laws and principles must guide the 
lives of the nations, they will never learn, that, in spite of the neces- 
sity of compromise in public life, people must be aware that there 
can be no compromise about the sanctity of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human rights in the constitutions; that we do not serve 
these principles either by legalistic interpretation or by an easy 
satisfaction in light-hearted interpretation of these principles for 
the needs of the moment. If the students would have a pro- 
founder philosophic and humanistic training we could look for- 
ward to a generation which had found its distance from the bewil- 
dering complexity of the problems of our times, which is necessary 
in order to gain firmness and calmness in a crisis which permeates 
the very foundations of all our traditions. We would then per- 
haps better understand that tolerance must not lead to abuses, that 
tolerance must not mean libertine thinking, that liberty and rights 
are not given so that they may be abused to the very destruction 
of their human basis, and that no nation with the best constitution 
and under the best natural economic conditions will in the long 
run survive, if it loses that reverence for the sanctity of law, and 
an order based upon law, which only religious and ethical princi- 
ples can give to mankind. 

If we give to youth an education which saves them from falling 
into the snares of pure specialization or into a purely emotional 
state of mind, we will have a body of intellectuals in the nations 
to which the people will look up as to men, not only full of knowl- 
edge but also of wisdom. The position of intellectuals as leaders 
of the nation can be saved only if they have an education which 
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gives them a universalistic outlook, as only thus they hold the re- 
spect of the nation. That respect can be acquired and kept only 
when we have people who not only know a great deal, but have 
learned a good deal from the experiences of mankind in its best 
and its most dreadful periods. If such a body of intellectual lead- 
ers existed in periods of transition, people would not always follow 
other leaders who carry the nation by emotions and rule them at 
the end only by force. 

If we look back to those classical definitions of what the intel- 
lectual leaders of the nations should be to save them from chaos 
we will find the essence of what we need in our time. The intel- 
lectuals would learn again that their essential virtue must be mod- 
eration based upon human experience of the past, and on a clear 
conception of what must be stable and what must be adapted to 
changing circumstances. We would then have the intellectual 
leaders who are needed in our time and whom I have missed so 
very much in my own experience in my country—leaders who have 
the courage to take a firm stand in public life and who do not 
shrink from taking such a stand because they are undecided and 
do not know what is the main task which they especially have to 
perform in public life. The era preceding the rise of the totali- 
tarian states and the destruction of an order based upon law is 
very often characterized by the refusal of intellectuals to take a 
clear stand. They are afraid to come out in public. They have 
the tendency to overdo impartiality by weakness, as happened in 
many European countries, and to find some good in every, even 
the most destructive, theory. Thus they undermine those eter- 
nal principles of law and stable order more than those who fight 
openly against them. They are afraid to take a clear stand for 
fear of losing somewhat their prestige and authority, but they do 
not refrain from increasing, from the point of view of special 
theories, the complexity of life. In that way, against their will 
perhaps, they contribute more or less to the rise of ideas of force 
and thus destroy the reign of law. 

The intellectuals, I think, have in our time in that connection 
one main task. They must awaken the nation to a clear realiza- 
tion of what is essential, and prepare them for a fight to the end 
for such principles. They must show moderation and impartial- 
ity in public life towards all problems where there is no need to 
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follow a single road. Thus they will have the authority to fulfill 
what I believe becomes their main task as soon as a nation is di- 
vided into two ideological camps which fight about questions which 
in the long run cannot be considered to be the main issues in the 
life of a nation. But they must be firm in all that is really essen- 
tial. In that way, they will create that power of mediation with- 
out which a nation cannot exist. If once those groups, whose 
main task it is to watch over the intrinsic ideals of a nation and 
at the same time to be impartial and moderate as regards other 
questions, are no longer able to fulfill these, their main functions, 
the nations will be split into two battle fronts between which there 
will be no compromise—a state, which, after all historical experi- 
ences, either tends to the utter exhaustion of such a nation or to 
a dictatorial régime. The intellectuals must be vigilant that such 
may not happen and their education must be such that they are 
able to fulfill their duties in that respect. They must have the 
power and the strength to fight for those last foundations upon 
which our civilization rests. They must exercise their strength 
with the same firmness as their mediating and moderating influ- 
ence upon everything else in public life. 

If the nations are to survive, I cannot see any other way than 
to give to the younger generation an education which will enable 
them to perform these, their special duties. They must realize 
that they are not just citizens like the others; they must be con- 
scious that they have a special task. They must help to bring 
about that state of mind in a nation which is really necessary to 
save the very notion of citizenship. They have duties as a profes- 
sion which are not exhausted by their special studies. They must 
be a model of good citizenship in showing that good citizenship 
consists not only of rights, but also of special duties of each indi- 
vidual and of each profession towards the community. I have 
been struck in my own experience with the fact that even in the 
administration and in parliament, while we had a great number 
of first class specialists, we had very few people who had a uni- 
versalistic outlook, who could subordinate their special knowledge 
and their special aims to a general plan for the best of the nation. 
That was the outcome of what I consider a faulty education in the 
period preceding our own. I wish that question would be consid- 
ered earnestly in all nations before it is too late and before a stage 
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is reached when the best ideas, for a time at least, can have no 
immediate influence upon the fate of a nation, as happened when 
Plato wrote those sentences which give the essence of the problems 
which have become our own. After speaking about the education 
for special professions, he says in part: 

For we are not speaking of education in this narrower 
sense, but of that other education in virtue from youth up- 
wards, which makes a man eagerly pursue the ideal perfection 
. citizenship, and teaches him how rightly to rule and how to 
obey. 


He later says: 


But let us not quarrel with one another about a word, pro- 
vided that the proposition which has just been granted hold 
good: to wit, that those who are rightly educated generally 
become good men. Neither must we cast a slight upon edu- 
eation, which is the first and fairest thing that the best of men 
ean ever have, and which, though liable to take a wrong direc- 
tion, is capable of reformation. And this work of reforma- 
tion is the great business of every man while he lives.* 


* Laws, p. 644. 





THE COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HERE is a great deal of loose talk going around in educational 
circles about the public service. This is always the case. When 
the public gets excited we get excited, too. For one thing we are 
not sure enough about what we are doing to be certain that the 
public is wrong. For another we know that our support comes 
from the public; perhaps we had better gratify its wishes even 
if we have strong suspicions that we are departing, for publicity 
purposes, from the kind of work that we can do and taking up a 
kind that no college can do. 

I hold that it is impossible for a college to prepare men directly 
and specifically for public life. This is partly the result of the 
nature of public life and partly the result of the nature of a col- 
lege. Public life is concerned with action adapted to immediate 
concrete situations. It is impossible to learn how to deal with 
immediate concrete situations except by dealing with them. It 
is impossible to import these situations into a college curriculum. 

The medical schools have had a bad effect on educational theory. 
Whenever anybody wants to train somebody for something in col- 
lege, he says he wants to do for that field what the medical schools 
have done for medicine. In the medical schools one learns by 
doing precisely the things one does in practice. The patients 
are sick. The professors and their students are trying to cure 
them. To accomplish the same thing in public administration we 
should have to have the professors actually engaged in the public 
service and the students learning as their assistants. 

Most of us are educational administrators. Ask yourself what 
you would do if you were called on to give a course that would 
make your pupils good college administrators. You might tell 
them anecdotes of your harrowing experiences. This might while 
away a week or so. You might give them your impressions of 
professors and trustees. This might amuse them a little longer. 
You might recite the glorious past and amazing present of Amer- 
ican education, something they could read in any standard text 
over the week end. But if you wanted to teach them anything that 
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had intellectual content and required intellectual effort (and these 
surely are the tests of a curriculum) you would have to teach 
them something that was not educational administration and 
which consequently you were not qualified to teach. The fact 
is that educational administration is not a subject matter. And 
neither is public administration. There is, therefore, nothing that 
can be taught that can be called public administration as such. 

It is not an answer to say that courses in public administration 
would be no worse than courses we teach today. Largely under 
the influence of people who want us to be ‘‘practical’’ and 
‘*progressive’’ we have finally got a course of study which, as the 
President of Hiram has lately said, can only be described as 120 
hours plus physical education. All the 120 are of equal impor- 
tance or triviality. Why shouldn’t some of them give way to that 
important subject, training for public life? Well, why shouldn’t 
they? Helpful Hints to Housewives, for example, or How to Get 
Married and Like It, or those fast-growing subjects, Charm and 
Personality, are perhaps less qualified for inclusion among the 
liberal arts than instruction in the Powers and Duties of the 
Superintendent of the Dead Letter Office. But the ancient legal 
maxim that two wrongs cannot make a right may here be invoked 
to suggest that we must seek to develop a curriculum which has 
intellectual content and which requires intellectual effort and that 
from such a course of study all these subjects—and public ad- 
ministration—will be conspicuously absent. 

Nor is it an answer to say that public life is important. Of 
course it is. So are charm, personality, and getting married. I 
concede, too, that the subject matter of the curriculum should be 
important. But our problem as managers of institutions is always 
the problem of emphasis and selection. When there are so many 
important things to teach we must select those that have the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (a) they must be subjects that are, as 
nearly as we can determine, fundamental; and (b) they must be 
subjects that can be taught. I have already shown that public 
administration can’t be taught. It is easy to show that it is not 
fundamental. Public life deals with action upon organizations in 
particular situations. The ends of action, the nature of organ- 
izations, and the qualities of men are all prior, from the stand- 
point of understanding, to the actions that constitute the alleged 
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subject matter of courses designed to prepare men directly for 
public life. 

Nor is it an answer to say that there is a lot of information 
about the public service. I do not doubt it. I do not doubt either 
that it is possible to present this information to students, to have 
them pass examinations on it, to give them credits for it if they 
pass, and send them home in disgrace if they do not. I believe 
that there is enough such information to fill the combined cata- 
logues and consume the entire time of the combined students of 
all the institutions here represented. To take the Post Office 
alone, in addition to the course already proposed on the activities 
of the Superintendent of Dead Letters, we could have one or 
several on the Postmaster General, on the Chief Clerk of the Post 
Office, on the Purchasing Agent thereof, on the Chief Inspector, on 
each of the assistant postmasters general, on the superintendents 
of post office service, of rural mail, of railway mail, and of air 
mail; on the money order division, on the finance division, on 
stamps, on registered mails, and on the parcel post and the postal 
savings. We could define the duties of all the officers of the 
Post Office Department. We could trace the department’s history. 
We could describe the organization, its operation, and its difficul- 
ties. We could compare our postal service in every detail with 
the British, French, German, Swiss, Italian, Japanese, and Czecho- 
slovakian systems. We could do this for the Post Office 
Department. 

We could then do it for every other branch of the Federal 
government. And in our remaining time we could follow the same 
plan for all state governments, county governments, city govern- 
ments, town governments, village governments, and all other 
political subdivisions whatever. By these devices we could em- 
ploy many professors and bore many students. But what con- 
tribution should we be making to the preparation of men for 
public life? The information, insofar as it was useful, could be 
acquired without coming to college to get it. And it is almost 
impossible to tell whether it is useful until the individual in ques- 
tion has got a job in the Post Office or some other department and 
has discovered what he needs to know. 

Now I do not deny for a moment that it is very necessary for 
somebody to collect and make available all the information that 
can be obtained about the organization and operation of all the 
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political units in this country. University professors may, if 
they insist, collect this information and impart it to students 
who are going to become university professors and then in turn 
engage in the collection of such information and impart it to their 
students. Assembling these data is a useful, if somewhat pedes- 
trian, task. If universities and research institutes want to pay 
people to do it and train other people to do it, that is their 
business. But that has nothing to do with the rdéle of such data 
or their collection in a college course of study which hopes to 
prepare students for public life. 

Now if public administration is not a subject matter that can 
be taught in college, are the colleges helpless to assist the country 
through the preparation of men and women who will be in- 
telligent public servants? By no means. The colleges have a 
direct and conspicuous service to perform in this connection. 
They can give their students an education. If they should do this, 
they would find that they had done the very best thing that could 
be done for the country and for the public service. 

Of course I do not refer to the kind of education that we give 
our students now. That may be useful in providing the insignia 
necessary to gain entrance to professional schools and university 
clubs. But since we cannot claim that our graduates can even read 
or write, the less we boast about the education we give them the 
better. What kind of education can we give them that will not 
only help them to lead happy and effective lives but will also 
contribute to make them leaders of men? I take it that we are 
not interested in qualifying petty office holders for routine 
positions. We want our graduates to exert some influence in the 
formulation as well as the execution of policy. The course of study, 
too, should be one that the student cannot master without our 
aid. It should be one where teaching, instruction, and guidance 
are of some help. And finally it should be a course of study which, 
instead of being composed of little fake experiences, is made up 
of material which the student cannot learn from living, or if he 
ean, only after a long period of trial and error which we should 
wish to spare him. 

I suggest that we try to communicate to our students the 
traditional wisdom of the race. Much of this has to do with public 
life, public service, and public administration. A student who 
studied it might therefore be educated and he might be educated 
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for public life as well. One objection I have to courses of study 
in public administration is that they may displace education. I 
cherish the notion that students ought to be educated. The pro- 
posal I am making can prepare them for public life without inter- 
fering with their education. In fact, the materials studied with 
a view to public life would contribute to their education. 

A large part of the accumulated wisdom of the race has to 
do, as I have suggested, with the organization and management, 
the life, progress, and death of political institutions. The great 
works of history beginning with Herodotus and Thucydides and 
coming down to the present day are full of penetrating analyses 
of actions in immediate concrete situations. The greater the works 
the more penetrating the analyses. And so in the realm of what 
used to be called practical philosophy, the field of ethics and 
polities, we have in Plato’s Republic, in the Ethics and Politics 
of Aristotle, and in writers since then like William James and 
John Dewey, subtle and sophisticated analyses of the ends of 
political societies and the means by which they may be attained. 
It seems to me self-evident that the best educational equipment 
for public life is a thorough knowledge of the moral and political 
wisdom accumulated through out intellectual history. This 
young people cannot acquire either in their idle hours or in the 
hurly-burly of practical life. This is something the colleges 
can give them. It is, I venture to think, the only thing the colleges 
can give them that will qualify them for the public service. 

If the years of a man’s life are three score and ten, and if the 
college is to have only four of them, we should, I think, make those 
years count by trying to do in them something that only we 
can do. Hence character, personality, charm, vocational and 
matrimonial preparation, valuable as they are, do not seem to me 
the first responsibility of our institutions. The first responsi- 
bility of the college is to help the student to understand the 
traditional wisdom of the race. A college which fails to do this 
fails, though it has the best teams and the best social life, though 
it places more of its students in jobs than any other and publishes 
the largest catalogue in the country. <A college which succeeds 
in doing this succeeds; and it succeeds not only in educating its 
students but in preparing them for public life; for as an ancient 
sage remarked, ‘‘The same education and the same habits will be 
found to make a good man and a good statesman and king.”’ 





THE COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


A. J. CARLSON 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
FORMER PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


I TAKE the terms ‘‘public service’’ and ‘‘public life’’ a little 
broader than Mr. Hutchins. I don’t think the straw man 


of the third assistant postmaster or the dead letter clerk in Czecho- 
slovakia really touches the issue. To me, the farmer tilling his 
forty-acre plot, keeping down the weeds and leaving his little plot 
a little better than he got it, performs a public service; or the 
man or the woman that plants an oak, a pine, or a spruce where 
at present only milkweed and other shrubbery grows, performs 
a public service. You are going to have a hard time in any 
realistic definition to separate public service from private service. 

Now the topic is ‘‘Colleges and Public Service.’’ Some years 
ago your group and we were playing with another term. We 
hoped for some kind of educational or national salvation in the 
ideal of cooperation. That term has more or less disappeared 
from our discussion. Today it is ‘‘public service.’’ I felt last 
night, I feel now that I have not much to say to you that is prob- 
ably new or true, but what I am saying is a result of my experi- 
ence in the college, in the university, and somewhat in public 
service, in the past forty years. 

Certainly one public service that the colleges are performing 
is training, or trying to train, the teachers of the next generation. 
Certainly teaching is public service, if I understand the term in 
any way whatever. Now, we may not do it wisely. We may have 
foolish courses. But I don’t think the courses mean so much if we 
uniformly have better men and women as teachers. I can conceive 
that an able man or an able woman could even concoct something 
out of the straw man of the dead letter office. 

In the kind of training we give, there is room for improvement. 
But there is more room for improvement in getting able men and 
women as teachers than anything we can do, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, with changes in system or technique. The caliber and 
the character and the devotion and the industry of the individual 
teacher on our faculties outweigh everlasting courses, systems and 
plans. 

36 
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Secondly, the colleges, and particularly the universities are try- 
ing to train the next generation in research. The development 
of a high caliber of research men and women, I think, is a large 
part of public service. 

Certainly in the law, though the training at present may not be 
adequate, obviously from the situation as we now know it in this 
country and in other countries, a great many of those trained in 
law, bad though their training may be, do enter public service. 
Certainly all the judges are performing some kind of public ser- 
vice, and they are trained by the colleges and universities. Maybe 
not the best training, I am open-minded on that. Certainly med- 
ical service in public health is not only now a large branch of the 
public service, but is going to be a greater branch of public service. 

One of the great public services that the college and the uni- 
versity can and somewhat haltingly does perform, is to guide 
and to guard and to defend and to enrich freedom of speech and 
freedom of conscience. The colleges and the universities should 
be the last stronghold where the light goes out. If doing that is 
not a public service, I don’t understand ‘‘public service.”’ 

On my last point I am in complete agreement with my chief, 
but I am not quite as pessimistic as my chief about how we per- 
form it. But any one who like myself has spent some time depict- 
ing man and woman of a million years ago is not necessarily pessi- 
mistic, either as today or tomorrow, either for the race or for the 
college. Such a man, and that is I, doesn’t expect mankind to get 
immeasurably wiser in one generation. 

I am not particularly interested in courses. I am interested in 
raw material, that is, the students, and in my fellow teachers. 
Anyone who has tried to teach as long as I will be perfectly 
humble. They will not be unduly prideful over the fact that 
occasionally in the course of years some brilliant men and women 
have graduated from their classes, in view of the fact that more 
dumbskulls and misfits have graduated, and you gave the same 
effort towards both. 

In my last two years, more or less, of public service I have had 
oceasion to rethink and restudy the American college and the 
American university. And this is the puzzle, that in the group 
of people which by training and experience should be the most 
fitted, presumably, to a democratic organization and freedom of 
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scholarship, there has grown up the system of legal control, of 
practically absolute dictatorship. Now, I have lived long enough 
to know that mere legal forms and laws are not the greatest thing, 
and I know that the wise men among you see that liberty and 
freedom and democratic cooperation and conference are main- 
tained, despite the system. The anomaly, however, is there, in 
our system. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


NORMAN FOERSTER 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AND DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL OF LETTERS 
STATE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


E intoxicating expansion of higher education in America has 
deceived us. For many decades we believed it meant progress. 
Today we are not so sure. We are beginning to suspect that 
higher education has actually assisted the disintegrating forces 
of our times, that it has played a part in that ‘‘return to nature,”’ 
which, having occurred on the intellectual and emotional plane 


in the last two centuries, threatens to occur on the plane of prac- 
tical affairs in the twentieth century. Many of our large universi- 
ties, both public and private—the dinosaurs of higher education— 
appear to have invited nothing less than retrogression toward 
barbarism. More and more they have dispensed a training that 
is fundamentally primitivistic, a training for ruthless compe- 
tition in the modern jungle. That, I fear, is the naked reality, 
though it has been clothed with a sentimental assertion of social 
intentions. Such universities have proclaimed in one and the 
same breath, like the political dictators of Europe, the virtues of 
power and service, terms that connote an essentially primitivistic 
parody of the kind of power and service inculeated by Christian- 
ity. What they offer is only too similar to what, it is said, the 
public utilities should offer: cheap power, cheap service. 

If the large universities continue to pander to the materialistic 
and humanitarian forces in our society, they may well give the 
small liberal colleges a wonderful opportunity. For, despite 
ominous signs to the contrary, I cannot believe that the twentieth 
century will dispense with the values of civilization—with humane 
and spiritual values, and with education in those values. In 
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America the values of civilization are still effectively inculcated 
by many small colleges, though it is true that many others have 
sold their birthright, joined the materialistic scramble, and become 
as illiberal as the so-called liberal colleges within the dinosaur 
institutions. In the contest between the college and the university, 
the college that tries to survive by imitating the university will 
simply commit suicide, because the university is far better fitted 
to carry out the program of power and service. On the other 
hand, the college that remembers its high mission and faithfully 
and wisely pursues it will survive, since it is well suited to the 
program of liberal education and liberal education is permanently 
_ valid. What it has to offer will be wanted so long as humane and 
spiritual values are wanted, and that, we must hope, will be for- 
ever. Here in America, at all events, we have a better chance than 
any other modern country to preserve and develop the values of 
civilization. 


I 
The liberal college is nothing more or less than a place which 
renders possible the growth into maturity of free men and women, 
not wage slaves or salary slaves, nor slaves to the senses and pas- 


sions. Its aim is not to train the masses for cheap power and 
service, but to send into society enough thoughtful and high- 
minded persons to elevate the tone of life and provide a sound 
leadership, persons whose words and deeds possess a courage and 
truth to which others will be tempted to rally. Let the scoffer say 
what he will, society has a conscience, a capacity for response to 
what is obviously right, an enthusiasm for nobility, which is again 
and again duped and perverted by demagogues and mass insani- 
ties (this being a world of evil as well as good), but is ever waiting 
to reassert itself when spurred by the right word or deed. 

Like many things, this is a faith, the faith of men like Jefferson 
and Lincoln, the faith of democracy. The future of the liberal 
college depends on that faith. Without it, the liberal college is 
not liberal. Without it, the liberal college cannot exist. 

Having this faith—essentially a faith in civilization, in human- 
ity—the college possesses a standard capable of solving all its 
nonmaterial problems. If it can successfully cope with these 
problems, material support will be added unto it. This is a faith, 
too, even though tangible evidence in its favor might be collected. 
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In any case, let it be remembered that liberal education is the 
least expensive higher education there is. 

Among the nonmaterial problems of the college is the proper 
selection of a curriculum of studies, which I have discussed on 
other occasions and shall discuss only summarily here. Plainly, 
the curriculum must be dominantly composed of the humanities, 
just because ours is an age of science. On all sides one hears the 
complaint that progress in the humanities has not kept pace with 
progress in science. With this complaint is usually linked the 
assertion that the humanities must be brought abreast of science 
while science goes on with unabated speed. Unfortunately this 
has never been the method of society; since ancient Greece we . 
have never witnessed anything like an equal distribution of 
emphasis. Society has a way of picking favorites in the race, and 
does not want to see all the runners win. However that may be, 
a college remaking its curriculum must candidly face the fact 
that any attempt to cultivate the humanities will inevitably mean 
a lessening of attention to the sciences, since we have, of course, 
only one hundred per cent of attention to distribute, or, in aca- 
demic parlance, 120 semester hours. Nor do I think that we need 
regret this, since human values, not scientific values—yes, even in 
an age called scientific—are always the dominant concern of men. 

Human values, good or bad, decide what shall be done with the 
discoveries and inventions of science; they even decide whether 
there shall be scientific activity and a scientific spirit. In Europe 
a perverted sense of values has latterly inclined to muzzle the 
scientific spirit, along with something more precious still, the 
eritical spirit. A bad scheme of values is declaring that free 
inquiry must be limited, both in the realm of ascertainable knowl- 
edge and in that of ideas and ideals, and it can be combatted 
successfully only by a sound scale of values. For the real opposi- 
tion is never between values and science but between bad values 
and good values. Science, in its very nature neutral, cannot take 
part in the battle of values, but must leave its cause in the care 
of the humanities, which are in their very nature partisan and 
militant, representing as they do what men believe in, cherish, 
and, if need be, fight for. Even passive resistance, be it noted, 
is resistance. Science cannot resist. Science is invaluable in sup- 
plying us with means, but incapable of supplying us with ends. 
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From its theory of relativity to its latest practical gadget, it is 
instrumental, an instrument to work with, but what we are to work 
toward is for the humanities to say. It follows with inescapable 
logic that an education largely in the sciences, natural and social, 
conducted as it usually is from a scientific and naturalistic point 
of view, is simply unthinkable in a college that bears the proud 
name of liberal, though few of our colleges today adequately 
realize that fact. By the same logic it follows that the curriculum 
of a liberal college today, as always, must be mainly composed 
of the humanities—of religion and philosophy, of history, of the 
fine arts, of literature—and that in the teaching of these subjects 
the prevailing point of view, giving integration, order, and pur- 
pose, must be humanistic and spiritual. 


II 


Let me try to make clear what this means by turning from the 
teaching to be done to the teachers who are to do it. What more 
than anything else enfeebles the small college of today is the 
attempt to achieve liberal education by means of an illiberal 
faculty. The job to be done is liberal; the teachers who are sup- 
posed to do the job are illiberal. Thus is the college divided 
against itself, and a college divided against itself cannot stand. 
For this disheartening situation the administrators of the colleges 
are by no means entirely responsible. The sins of earlier presi- 
dents are visited upon the new incumbent; he inherits a faculty 
along with other problems. At worst, the dead wood suggests 
a long drought; at best, the number of teachers who not only have 
life but also a vision of what liberal education means is not enough 
to set the tone of the institution. And if he seeks to recruit his 
faculty as opportunity offers, he has the greatest difficulty in 
finding, in the academic realm of a society dominantly material- 
istic and humanitarian, the sort of teacher he needs for the pur- 
poses of humane education. Such is the problem of an adminis- 
trator who is himself liberal, clear-minded as well as high-minded. 

But there are other kinds of. college presidents, not always 
notably high-minded, not always clear-minded, even though they 
may have excellent intentions and great zeal. I am not disposed 
to deny that most college presidents are constantly making efforts 
to secure good teachers appropriate for the work to be done, but 
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I seriously question whether they are always guided in their efforts 
by a sufficiently clear idea of what a good teacher in a liberal 
college is. 

Sometimes they look for scholars—solid, respectable Phi Beta 
Kappas, or young scholars who give promise of production in 
research, or productive professors who already have a name, or, 
at a pinch, Ph.D.’s to satisfy the mechanical requirements of 
standardizing agencies. Sometimes they look for denominational 
conformity, because it would help the religious atmosphere or 
because it would, like the Ph.D., look well on paper. Sometimes 
they look for personality, an agreeable, stimulating personality, 
which would ‘‘inject color in the picture.’’ Sometimes they look 
for an interest in students, an interest that may be shown in the 
classroom, or in informal association with them outside the class- 
room, or in rendering student activities more efficient. Or they 
look for a teacher in a given ‘‘field,’’ a field in which a vacancy 
has arisen, closing their eyes to the attractions of better teachers 
who unfortunately are in other fields. Or they look for a teacher 
skilled in a method, such as lecturing or tutoring, because the 
college believes in the method or would like to experiment with it. 
Or they look for a teacher who was trained in a small college and 
perhaps had instructorial experience in it, who therefore under- 
stands this type of institution and is free of the baneful influences 
of large universities. Or they look for alumni who are loyal to 
the college, who understand the local tradition and love it, and 
who will help to build up the college in the right way. Or per- 
haps they look for men rather than women or women rather than 
men, or for teachers who do not smoke, do not attend commercial 
movies, and do not read contemporary literature. 

College presidents and deans may look for any one of these 
things, or a combination of several of them, or the miraculous 
union of the majority of them, and the results are, confessedly, 
disappointing from the liberal point of view. Why is this so? 
Many of the things looked for are desirable enough; but they are 
also, I venture to suggest, unimportant in comparison with a thing 
that is not ordinarily sought at all, namely, the liberal point of 
view. One can be a distinguished scholar and be illiberal; one 
can be zealous in the right church and be illiberal; one can have 
a likable personality and be illiberal; one can be interested in 
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students and be illiberal; and so to the end of the list. The sine 
qua non of the good teacher in a liberal college is simply the liberal 
point of view. 

That is a vague phrase. You will expect me to make it tangible, 
and I shall try to do so. 

For contrast, let me deal first with the illiberal teacher. Let us 
suppose that the administrator is looking—though he may not 
know it—for an illiberal teacher typical of the present day. Let 
us suppose he is somehow in a position to find out anything he 
wants to know about a given candidate. He will desire affirmative 
answers to such questions as the following. Does the candidate 
conform to the current naturalistic outlook on life? Is he a 
typical materialist and humanitarian? Will he encourage in his 
students expertness, vocational skills, specialized research, power, 
success? Will he infuse in them sympathy, social benevolence, 
zeal for service? Will he communicate a forward-looking faith in 
progress—or at least awareness that we are in a changing world, 
in which tradition and folkways are hindrances? Will his stu- 
dents come to see that the evils of society are simply the product 
of a bad environment? Will they accept the fact that man and 
nature are one, as a whole series of sciences, from geology to psy- 
chology, have shown? That religion is a form of emotion, a means 
of energizing, even if, intellectually considered, it is really self- 
spoofing? That the function of art and literature is merely to 
afford recreation by organizing our impulses pleasantly? In a 
word, will this candidate, if appointed to the faculty, encourage 
a tolerant and enlightened modern way of looking at things? 
Will he teach his students to learn by Deweying, and how to live 
in a Freudulent age? 

If the answer to most of these questions is Yes, the candidate 
has a point of view eminently suitable in an illiberal college. 

Now let us suppose that the administrator is looking for a 
teacher whose point of view is well suited to a liberal college. The 
questions to which he would like affirmative answers will be very 
different. He will ask: Does the candidate really believe in liberal 
education—are his habits of thought in harmony with the human- 
istic and spiritual background of liberal education? Will his 
influence make for the development of admirable men and women ? 
Will it lead his students toward self-realization as human beings, 
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toward personality both rounded and firmly centered? Will he 
make his students aware that the one certain kind of progress is 
the progress of individuals through their own efforts? Will he 
illuminate in them the persistent doubleness of human experience, 
the presence in man of a conflict of two selves, a higher and a 
lower, the one a bundle of natural impulses and energies, the other 
a human power competent to restrain and shape these impulses 
and energies? Will his students come to see that the deep source 
of evil lies not in institutions and systems as such, but in the 
divided heart of man himself, the heart of each individual, the 
hearts of those who make and manage our institutions and sys- 
tems? That the dignity of man, if it is to be a real dignity and 
not a mere verbalism, must be based either on a religious belief 
in a Creator, the fatherhood of God making possible the brother- 
hood of man, or else on a humanistic belief in man’s essential dis- 
tinction from the rest of the animal order? That a man reveals 
his humanity and becomes truly free or liberal by the exercise of 
his gift of reason, by the discipline of his imagination, by ethical 
restraint and integrity, by justice and altruism toward his fellows, 
and by humility toward what is above his humanity? Will the 
students perceive these things in the ‘‘wisdom of the ages,’’ that 
is, in the consensus of the past divested of temporary dogmas and 
accidental trappings, and thus find a way to transcend the tempo- 
rary dogmas and accidental trappings of thought in the present 
age? Will they learn to listen with respect not to one but to all 
the high creations of the human spirit: religion, philosophy, 
science, literature and the arts? And will they seek constantly 
to relate these high creations to each other and to the problems 
of the modern world and their own personal problems? 

Through these questions I have sought to make tangible the 
vague phrase ‘‘liberal point of view.’’ Perhaps I have made it 
uncomfortably tangible. In a scientific age like ours, one is 
promptly berated if one is not definite, and in an unbelieving age 
like ours, one is promptly berated if one is definite. So it is use- 
less to try to please the age. Nor have I tried to be pleasing. I 
have tried, rather, to be historical—to suggest the questions and 
answers which in all times have been essential in the concept of 
liberal education. And the historical record is, of course, pretty 
definite. But please note that the alternative, the illiberal point 
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of view, is even more definite. Our colleges abound in confident 
naturalists, materialists, humanitarians, in dogmatic agnostics, 
skeptics, cynics, most of whom profess or take for granted a creed 
far more rigid than that of the liberal. If the prospecting admin- 
istrator does not see this, he is simply not gifted in the art of recog- 
nizing what men believe and what they tend to make others be- 
lieve. If the administrator does see this, he will, as I have said, 
have the greatest difficulty in finding teachers competent for the 
task of humane education. They are few, and they are quiet. 
They rarely make themselves conspicuous by deed or word, be- 
cause the worship of activity and success does not appeal to them. 
In case they publish anything in such fields as literature, history, 
and the social studies, the prospecting administrator may discover 
them by reading between the lines; otherwise he must look for 
them by seeking the aid of other educators, selected judges whom 
he can trust, and by patient, leisurely interviews with candidate 
after candidate. This will cost time, it will cost money; but there 
is no easy way to make a college liberal. 


III 


What I have been asserting is merely that the dominant tone of 
the college is all-important, and that it must be liberal. I have 
earefully avoided saying the exclusive tone. That would defeat 
the object. I notice that even Roman Catholic institutions, in- 
clined as they are to an exclusive tone, admit to their faculties 
teachers who are not Catholic. Similarly, and of set purpose, the 
liberal college should admit to its faculty teachers who are not 
liberal. Why? For the reason stated by a great Protestant lib- 
eral, John Milton, that man is destined to know good by knowing 
its opposite, evil. We are purified, he says, by trial, and trial is 
by what is contrary. The scanning of error is necessary to the 
confirmation of truth. It is necessary to hear all manner of rea- 
son. The author of the Areopagitica, that flaming assertion of 
freedom of speech, was right. In the truly liberal American col- 
lege, educating young people for life in the world, it is necessary 
for students to hear all manner of reason. Let us, I say, see to it 
that all the leading varieties of religious experience and irreligious 
experience are represented in the persons of teachers in our facul- 
ties. Let us boldly give a place to materialists, humanitarians, 
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naturalists, and the like—only not, as at present, the dominant 
place. 

For the future of the liberal college depends on the development 
of a point of view dominantly humanistic or spiritual. If the 
college is to survive there will have to be, before long, an observ- 
able trend in this direction in the intellectual life of our times. 
And the beginning of this trend will have to be looked for in the 
colleges and universities, where most of the intellectuals of our 
modern world dwell. It is idle to look to the journalists, who are 
in fact the middlemen of the scholars they often profess to despise. 
It is idle, I fear, in the present situation, to look to the clergy of 
America, many of whom, eager for adjustment to modernity, are 
using the acids of modernity to dissolve religion, while others are 
wanting in intellectual vitality. The key to the intellectual 
future, so closely associated with the future of man in the world 
of action, is in the hand of the college and university. Therefore 
it is our appointed task, not to stand by and watch trends, but to 
set about forming them. Unless we are leaders ourselves, how 
shall we educate for leadership ? 
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THINK if we ask ourselves in a certain loose, generalizing man- 
ner, what is the weakness of our type of capitalistic democracy, 
which renders not wholly groundless the fears that a great many 
people have of one or the other types of Old World competitive 
fanaticism today, the answer would be fairly easy and fairly 
agreed upon to that question, and it would be put in terms of the 
fundamental substructure laid by Adam Smith and implemented 
by our technologists. The great weakness of our civilization 
arises, unfortunately, out of its greatest strength. It comes from, 
I suppose, the final fruition of the principle of the division of 
labor, and as the division of labor on the manual level has pro- 
gressed to where it has become expertism or professionalized skill 
on the mental level, we have, as all of us who are specialists in 
one way or another know, developed a civilization in which it is 
the exception rather than the rule to find any large group of 
people who can make at the same task both a living and a life; 
and not to be able to find somehow within the general ambit of a 
specialized endeavor both the wherewithal to life and that for 
which we can nobly live is clearly a tragedy, the like of which in 
no other manner befalls the spirit of sensitive man. 

On the manual level I surely do not need to document this, for 
while the machine has not taken al! the joy out of work and while 
it has added its own increment of meaning to work, it is surely 
not too much to say that the majority of manual workers today 
must look in our culture to their leisure moments more than to 
their hours of work for the fulfillment of what they understand 
life to be about. While I wish it were not so easily said, I think 
it is equally easily said that on the mental level so far has this 
specialization gone that it is the normal thing to find mental work- 
ers so narrowed by their own function that they find more of the 
meaning of life outside their job than they find inside it. 

Thereby hangs the pointed aspect of the situation, for just to 
the extent, so far as I can make it out, that we do get our work 
heavily channelized, whether manual or mental, we narrow, with- 
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out meaning to do so, our sympathies, and in that fashion we 
greatly widen the gulf between specialized sections of human 
endeavor until finally we wake up to find that we are so lacking 
in a common vocabulary and in the kinesthetic touches of man 
with man across occupational lines that we do not any longer 
sufficiently understand what each other is doing to make any lib- 
eral allowance for it in conflict situations. 

This is not less true, I am convinced, in the intellectual field 
than it is in the manual field. The extraordinary narrow sym- 
pathies of most intellectuals for those, let us say, whose specializa- 
tion is quite on the other side in the manual field is but the story, 
written in a situation that makes it a little humiliating, of the 
fact that human sympathy does not far outrun human kinesthesia. 

This was brought home to me, in a fashion that I still somewhat 
shiver to think of, some years ago in London in talking with a 
retired medical civil servant. He had spent twenty-five years in 
South Africa, practicing there largely upon natives. We first 
became luncheon companions by accident and by design we got 
rather well acquainted, until one day it came home to me that 
what he had been saying meant that he had not had the benefit of 
anesthetics in his surgical work in South Africa. 

I said, ‘‘Do you mean that the great British Empire cannot 
furnish anesthetics to its doctors in remote parts?’’ 

He said, ‘‘Oh, no, I did not mean that. It is true I did mean 
to imply I did not ordinarily use anesthetics in South Africa, but 
it was not because they were not furnished to me. I learned long 
ago that the natives do not feel pain as we white men do, and it 
never seemed to me worth while to give them anesthetics when I 
operated upon them.”’ 

I can document that story by a thousandfold out of people I 
know, and in some segments of life I do not have to get farther 
than my own skin, as I wake up with humiliation now and then to 
discover people, whose work we do not know and whose clothing 
we are not used to and whose manner of life does not fit into our 
intensely preoccupied pattern, just come in the normal course of 
things to be people that we do not have very much understanding 
of and sympathy for; that is, we have built a civilization in which 
the very principle of the division of labor has robbed us of a 
common vocabulary, of an easy, common, imaginative reach, has 
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narrowed the great, free vistas of life into certain channels (and 
we do not see out of the corners of our eyes very far to the left or 
to the right), and has made it possible for any political, economic 
pretenders, who come again in the ancient name of human com- 
munity of brotherhood, to become genuine competitors of our type 
of life, regardless of how specious the announcement may be, if it 
is announced often enough and heavily enough: ‘‘We will make 
you feel once more solidarity as a nation.’’ 

Whoever comes sailing to us in any of these noblest ships, fel- 
lowship, friendship, comradeship, that have ever touched the sea 
of life, finds us so disjointed in that old and outgrown sense of 
dumb fellow feeling and some mutual understanding of our work 
and attitudes and provincialism that even communism is not too 
much a foolish perfectionism to sound good to men who have 
exhausted hope that America, through its multiplicity of special- 
ized enterprises, may yet have acommunal soul. Nor is the hatred 
of Naziism for those whom they dare hate, the unfortunate and 
powerless, nor the lust and aggression of a resurrected imperial- 
ism in a false and foolish modern shroud too remote from reality 
to sound very real to men who, whatever else they may give up, 
will not give up the hope of a communal touch man to man. That 
is what the division of labor has done to us. 

It would be easy if that were all we were to say about the 
doctrine of Adam Smith as implemented in our economy, but the 
pathetic thing and the confusing thing is that if we want to be 
fair-minded we have to see that it is that very process that brings 
us to the brink of almost final discouragement about the possibili- 
ties of achieving a liberal order. Out of that very thing itself 
has arisen the two great goods that have glorified and do glorify, 
though with a tragic halo, our type of national life, for on the 
one side, in the political cant of the hour, the division has given 
us, if not quite then almost, an economy of abundance. But more 
important than filling the world with goods and making it literally 
true that the luxuries of even one generation become for the very 
next generation almost necessities, is the fact that so far as I can 
see out of this process of specialized endeavor arises also the only 
avenue to a fairly closely integrated human personality. 

The only way to become a fairly integrated personality is to 
get some sort of skill and we cannot do that in general; we have 
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to do that in particular and find something that we can do more 
and more, so that out of the very doing of it we get that unearned 
increment of an artist’s joy in the performance of the work as 
well as that social meaning to life, the deference that other people 
normally pay us. This specialized age makes it possible for men 
and women who have chosen their occupations wisely, that is, who 
have chosen them with some understanding of what they can give 
as well as what they can take, what their weak points are as well 
as their strong points. Whoever has chosen his occupation well 
achieves from it (and I do not see how he can achieve it any other 
way) a fairly well integrated personality in which his work then 
does become his meaning also, and he has a homeland of endeavor 
from which to set out upon the vagueness of the quest which the 
word ‘‘liberalism’’ marks for modern men. 

The liberal also needs a home to which he can return. Other- 
wise he beats himself out for a time against the blue of aspiration, 
to find at last cynicism the goal of the liberal effort; and that, it 
seems to me, has been the story of liberalism today, for when we 
come, in the name of liberalism or anything else, not to see in the 
majority of people with whom we work, whatever our work may 
be, the same sort of honorific characteristics which we claim for 
ourselves, we are on the road to cynicism, though we may call it 
early stages of liberalism or whatever you will. 

It is a curious thing the paradox that life plays on us, as the 
movement known as humanism has come to be the most inhumane, 
respectable, ideological and emotional movement of modern life; 
and all of us are likely to fall exactly into that trap, largely the 
debt which we pay to a civilization so specialized that it prevents 
our right hand from knowing what our left hand is doing, the age 
of tired liberals beating our wings against the discovery that the 
source of our most magnificent blessings, happiness on the inside 
to the man who has chosen his work well through skilled perform- 
ance and on the outside liberal opportunities for satisfying his 
versatility both in goods and endeavors—that the very source that 
has given us those two great blessings is the source also that 
renders us weak enough to have to be afraid of foolish fanaticism 
like communism and fascism in the weaker moments of our vision. 

After all it is no easy predicament for any of us and no intel- 
lectual conceit will keep other people from seeing how naked we 
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are unless we know how to do something about that kind of prob- 
lem in which the very gestures of human friendliness and nobility 
become the instruments of human bellicosity to defeat the very 
reach of the well-intended gestures themselves. 

Our principle of specialization that makes us a grand race and 
gives us a splendid age has brought us to the point where few 
people even want to be called liberals in politics and economic 
endeavor any more. 

Now in that kind of civilization in which the source of our 
greatest triumph nationally and our greatest blessings personally 
have come upon the rocks, or close to the rocks, of despair, of 
fatigue, let us ask ourselves this question: ‘‘Who among us who 
calls himself ‘liberal’ can honestly believe that he is playing any 
very far-reaching role in furthering the possibilities of under- 
standing between these heavily segmented groups in human so- 
ciety?’’ Forget the professions for a moment: I have spoken of 
my own. I know it to be true of many other professions. 

What do any of us know about the lawyers and how sympa- 
thetic are we with their work and their rights, and how much do 
the lawyers know about us and about the engineers? Then roll 
them all together into one, for it is the big point that I want to 
redramatize that is familiar to all of us, get the intellectual work- 
ers together and all the white collar group, then get the manual 
workers together, and the great gap has been narrowed all the 
more by virtue of these little gaps, giving each one a feeling of 
unction, ‘‘I have given up a lot now. I have even learned to sit 
down with the lawyers.’’ When the labor unions have their quar- 
rels all settled and feel terribly good, feeling that they paid a 
price enough for a whole century of amity and humanitarianism 
and sympathy and accommodation because the CIO have finally 
got together with the A. F. of L., and with each side feeling pretty 
unctious, then come into conflict real conflicts. 

Then a great new tax bill comes up before the legislature, and 
the galleries are packed with people who are on relief and who 
have made up their minds not only that they are not going to 
starve, as the bravado of the hour is, but they are not going to 
take any less than a certain prescribed standard of living for a 
situation they do not feel themselves responsible, and demand, 
“‘Tf you don’t vote our way, you won’t be here to vote next time.’’ 
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Then the great respectable groups to which we belong, who 
have something of a monopoly upon both property and educational 
privilege, say, ‘‘ Well, we have given all we mean to; we don’t 
mean to stand for any more taxes now, no more taxes; anything 
you can do otherwise, all right, but no more taxes.”’ 

As we see in our own country across these great gaps left by 
this division of labor and the narrowing of sympathy and under- 
standing, I say I do not care how many liberals you have in either 
group in their personal lives. Personal liberals cut almost no ice 
at all in dealing with that kind of problem, a problem that is all 
the more bitter, because while we call it political it is economic 
and religious. Nobody need think, however you speak with high 
idealistic praise through liberalism or piety or otherwise, that by 
spreading the mantle of religion or of ethics over economic inter- 
ests you make the conflicts any more foreboding for our civiliza- 
tion. You make them all the worse in my opinion, and I speak 
as a professor of ethics, for it does not do any good to go out into 
the world calling it great, composite names, honorific in sound, like 
‘*justice,’? when you know that there are two groups, each one of 
which says, ‘‘ You are right. I have a monopoly upon it.’’ And 
that is exactly what happens in a conflict situation when we call 
it great names. Everybody agrees with us, but each one says, 
‘*T have got it; let the other guy come over and be reasonable.’’ 

We preachers and teachers and splendors of glittering assem- 
blies of morality and religion ought to have a realistic view. We 
know what our intents are. We ought to have a realistic view of 
how our teaching is used. Our weakness is that in the back of 
our heads we do not believe there are any real conflicts, which 
means that the fellow opposed to us is either a knave or a fool 
and he is just pretending to be in conflict with us. But the world 
is full of real conflict situations, whatever we may think, that are 
real enough for men to be willing to die for anyhow. In those 
situations to use these glittering religious and moral words helps 
our feelings a great deal, but I am convinced when standing alone, 
as we leave them to stand, they make the situation actually worse, 
for this world has always been under the necessity of having 
sinners (we call them ‘‘politicians’’) to make the saints behave 
themselves with reference to each other. 

If you cannot take my word for it, I know you will take the 
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word of that great liberal weekly, the Saturday Evening Post. I 
read there recently this couplet: 


In moments controversial, 
My perception is quite fine. 

I always see both points of view, 
The one that’s wrong and mine. 


A liberal mind in an objective social situation that involves 
genuine conflicts of interest is of relatively little help to the situa- 
tion, probably no help at all, and perhaps constitutes our great 
social weakness, because I take it that it is almost axiomatic what 
my brilliant colleague, Mr. Frank Knight, has often said, that the 
more intelligent men are the less they will be able to find on which 
they can agree and the more things there will be they feel differ- 
ently about and judge differently about, and certainly we know 
that of the moral conscience. 

No, the liberal mind in education or elsewhere, in a situation 
where gaps by great historical evolution have been widened be- 
tween social groups, is not enough. There must be somebody, 
whose business it is and who is qualified for the business, to spread 
once more the cement of sociality, of friendship, of sympathy, of 
comradeship, in these gaps left by the division of labor. 

There is only one group really (that follows almost by defini- 
tion, but it certainly is true, observably a fact) that is at that job 
practically all the time, and that is the political group. I include 
in that group, not facetiously, college presidents, for anybody who 
knows how to get along with a faculty, and particularly how to 
enable them to get along with one another, who knows how to get 
along with alumni, the treasured products of the liberal process 
gone sour each generation, anybody who knows how to get along 
with the beneficiaries, actual and prospective, is a politician par 
excellence, even though he be called a president. 

The politician is the professionalized class devoted to this task. 
Whether he himself be liberal or not is not perhaps of the first 
importance. His role is a liberal role, because the role which he 
performs is that of compromising interests, economic largely at 
the bottom, but always having got covered over by these idealistic 
symbols of either religion or ethics or both, so that men cannot 
tell the difference in the fight for their jobs and their salaries and 
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for their principles, and that is the way it ought to be. I am not 
complaining of it, but you get a man who has wrapped the robe 
of moral sincerity around his economic interests and he is not easy 
to get along with. He would be willing to compromise his eco- 
nomic interests and make accommodations, but he cannot do it 
because it is a matter of principle. 

That is not the kind of situation that educators, outside of 
presidents and deans, have to meet, because we have drawn around 
us so completely the protection of these specialized professional 
groups that most men can go through life without having to meet 
any real conflicts of interests. Little quarrels, yes, but not genuine 
conflicts of interests. The politician is the one man who, day in 
and day out, does not get anything else but. Things don’t get to 
the legislature ordinarily, or the city council, until all other means 
have been exhausted and have failed, and there you get honest 
men of principle, each one knowing his own mind and having his 
own set of facts and his own principles and his own law, and the 
legislator stands in between. 

What is his business under these premises? Well, the simple 
truth is unless somebody gets these persons together they will 
wreck civilization, for the only alternative to that compromising 
process (and I mean it of principles as well as of goods) is to let 
one or the other have his way, which means for the other one to 
knuckle under; and that is dictatorship in the small or large. 
There is only one alternative to that, and that is this rough and 
ready, this pusillanimous, democratic enterprise, in which the job 
of somebody is made all the more difficult because it is a conflict 
between equally good people, fixated upon equally legitimate 
interests. 

Now, if the maintaining of peace, if the solving of conflicts, 
not in words but in actuality, be what we mean by a civilized 
process (and that surely is what I mean by it), then the role of 
anybody who brings that off is the liberal role. He may be per- 
fectly illiberal himself, and many times he had better be. I mean 
this job is a nasty job. I will not say dirty, but it is sometimes a 
little dirty, the job of getting equally good men, each of whom 
has wrapped his principles around equally legitimate interests, to 
give about a half mile farther than he is able to give conscien- 
tiously. The politician is really performing this role. 
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As I defined him one time on the floor of the Senate, he is the 
man who can compromise an issue without compromising himself, 
and who in a pinch can give an issue clean away without giving 
himself away. He is the custodian of the consciences of men so 
good they cannot yield their consciences without a sense of guilt. 
He is the custodian of that conscience because he can yield it with- 
out feeling any guilt at all or without feeling himself compromised 
in the job. 

The role itself is a liberal role, and there is no alternative be- 
tween it and the dictatorial principle. Compromising of prin- 
ciples and of interests rather than letting any one of them win the 
total day ishisrole. He is likely to play it a good deal better if he 
is neither too liberal on the inside nor too good on the inside. 
Tntellectual conceit is, of course, the one final suicide to it, for 
it is in this gulf, marked by the words, ‘‘Enter Personal Rela- 
tions,’’ where lies the grave of liberalism, regardless of how many 
liberal men there may be on opposing sides. 

It is the politician’s lot to do the humble job of bridging that 
gulf. It takes a curious characteristic. I ought to say one word 
about him. It takes a characteristic that explains, I think, as it 
gets around generally those statistics that I saw in the daily press 
from one of your members of the number of young college students 
who are planning to go into politics. Two per cent was the highest 
number I saw, from one to two per cent. A great many of our 
graduates are going into administration, but apparently not many 
are planning to go into politics, and that, perhaps, is a wise clair- 
voyance, for if you have any intellectual conceit and think you 
are better than anybody else, you will never get anywhere with 
that job where everybody meets as equals, regardless of how 
ignorant some may be and how wise some may be and how good 
some may be and how bad some may be. Nobody in these great 
political gatherings is answerable to anybody else in those gather- 
ings. We are all equal and must have no intellectual conceit. 
You had better not be too good morally either, because if morality 
means living up to your conscience and then you have some inter- 
ests also in addition to managing this strategic process, you will 
get so mixed up that you will turn cynical and become sour, and 
then your days of usefulness are over. You had better perhaps 
not be too liberal, for then you will see both sides so clearly that 
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on Monday, Wednesday and Friday you will be with one of them, 
and on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday you will be with the 
other, and nobody know what your position is because Sunday is 
not long enough to resolve through fasting and prayer that type 
of dividing. 

Politics require people who can take it as well as who can give 
it, who can stand the actual fact of having a great many people 
think extraordinarily ill of them when they are doing, as they 
know, the best they can with the job. It requires men who can 
return mostly good for evil, but who do it not with unction but 
with a sense of humor. Your mail will either begin or end with 
the threat, or somewhere concealed in the middle will be the im- 
plicit threat, from some good citizen who believes in his cause, 
‘*You will either settle this way or you won’t be back there next 
time.”’ 

I once overheard a senator in the State of Illinois dictating a 
letter and it sounded so good, I asked him if he would let me see 
the one to which it was in response. The original letter had 
maligned him and sworn at him and threatened to get him out 
of office and to parade some private scandal on him, and had 
called him everything from a skunk up and down. 

He explained that this man had a very large family—eight 
children. He had been on relief for two years, but relief had 
played out two weeks previously. His wife had died three weeks 
ago. Probably he and his children were actually hungry. 

He said, ‘‘ All I can do is to try to help his feelings and make 
him remember that he is a human being after all, until I get back 
and then I will see if I cannot get him a job. Something has to 
be done, even if I have to do it out of my own pocket. ”’ 

It is these politicians who are up against it where they cannot 
get away from it. They have to look at human misery at the 
bottom, very much more often than most of them acknowledge. 

If a man is too liberal however as a man, unless he has an 
esoteric philosophy whereby he can switch over to a private realm 
from a public realm, he is not likely to do that job too well. You 
need a thick skin because so many other people have thin skins. 
You need confidence in the integrity of the morals of that process, 
so that you cannot be shaken by the morals of more provincial 
interests than the interest of harmonizing the conflicts of all the 
processes into one on-going concern. If that role itself be not the 
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meaning publicly of liberalism, and if the discharge of that duty 
be not the liberal role, I know nothing about either. So long as 
we have men who can stand the gaff of men no more good than 
they, but good in a different segment of society, America will 
endure. When there cease to be enough citizens who themselves 
have an appreciation of the personalities involved and the process 
connoted so that they can be sympathetic with men who can com- 
promise their own consciences when they could not respect them- 
selves if they did it; when that type of citizen, that can allow the 
politician a way of life which he could not allow himself and still 
respect himself, dwindles to an insignificant number, then there 
will not be enough citizens left to put up with the hodge-podge 
of compromise, which alone can come from politics as long as 
good men see economic interests differently. 

The presence of a little imaginative magnanimity on the part of 
good citizens to allow and prize the role of men who have found 
their vocation in managing the process of compromise is the 
required thing in citizens, as well as the continued presence of 
enough men who are willing to give their lives to what can never 
rise to a level of satisfying anybody very well. Upon that depends 
the continuation of the process, and, although college graduates 
are not keen on the task, among the great body of our citizenry 
I discern no dearth of volunteers for the continuation of the 
political process. 

I say to you, therefore, in conclusion as the English poet had it: 


Say not the struggle naught availeth 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 


If our political hopes are dupes, your moral fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke conceal’d 

Your liberal comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 

But westward, look, the land is bright! 








COLLEGE COURSES IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


COLGATE IN WASHINGTON 


GEORGE B. CUTTEN 
PRESIDENT, COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


ITH more than the usual amount of interest focused on our 

national capital, it is essential that those vitally concerned 
with educational programs at institutions of higher learning turn 
their attention to what the universities and colleges are doing to 
prepare young men and women for intelligent participation in 
citizenship responsibilities, both as voters and as candidates for 
public office. 

Most of the projects for taking students to Washington for 
study fall in one of two classes. There are sight-seeing tours of a 
week or less in duration, and there are intern projects to train 
students to become government clerks or hold other civil service 
positions. The Colgate Plan is neither of these, its distinctive 
features being that the students in Washington do regular aca- 
demic work of a semester duration comparable to or superior to 
the work done by their fellow students on the campus. They 
take the same courses, study the same textbooks, and have regular 
conferences meeting each day with their instructor. The differ- 
ence is primarily in the fact that observation of governmental 
processes is substituted for library research on these processes. 

Since the Washington Study Plan is part of the regular cur- 
riculum at Colgate, it is non-professional and academic instead 
of being training for a particular job. There is a different type 
of project on the graduate level in which the training is profes- 
sional rather than of a liberal arts character. But the work taken 
under our plan, followed perhaps by graduate study in law or an 
associated field, would admirably prepare a young man for gov- 
ernmental service of a high order. The tendency to make poli- 
tics a career of service open to high-minded, specifically trained 
men of broad background, holds much promise for enlightened 
government. 

We at Colgate look upon our Washington Study Plan as a 
method of general civic education, designed primarily to help 
students understand their government and to function as informed 
citizens in a democratic society. 
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Each year ten or eleven students are selected from the junior 
class for this work. The selection is on the basis of the student’s 
interest in governmental problems, his scholarship, and his per- 
sonal qualifications. To a considerable extent the success of the 
plan has been due to the careful process of selection. Those in’ 
charge utilize all the wealth of information concerning the student 
which the Colgate Plan makes possible—Freshman Week tests, 
academic grades, reports of administrative officers, reports of 
tutors and preceptors, and reports of instructors in politics 
courses are all examined and taken into consideration before the 
final selection is made. Last year twenty-eight students applied 
for this work, of whom at least twenty were fully capable of car- 
rying it on. Of this number eleven were chosen to participate 
in it. 

The students live in Washington under the supervision of a 
Colgate professor, during the first semester of the college year 
from the middle of September until the last of January. They 
are housed at the Washington Y. M. C. A. and meet in a conference 
room at the Brookings Institution. The discussion conferences 
are held during the morning period from 8:30 to 10:30. At 
these conferences the assigned readings are discussed, plans are 
made for future observational work, and reports are heard on 
students’ experiences in previous observations. During the rest 
of the morning and the afternoon, the students engage in various 
observational activities. These may be attendance at a session 
of the Supreme Court, Interstate Commerce Commission, Con- 
gressional Committee Hearings, or some other agency. They may 
be a series of conferences in the State Department. They may be 
individual conferences with various administrative officers or a 
temporary intern assignment or a visit to Congress itself or to a 
group conference with a senator, cabinet member, or the President 
of the United States. 

The students receive credit for two courses and two seminars 
as a result of their Washington work. One course is entitled 
‘*Political Process’’ and deals largely with the activities of politi- 
eal parties, lobbying groups, and public opinion forming agencies. 
The second course is a course in administration and covers the 
administrative problems and procedures particularly of the Fed- 
eral Government. Such questions as personnel administration, 
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budgetary administration, government purchasing, and adminis- 
trative organization fall within this study. 

The plan has met with an enthusiastic reception on the part of 
officials in Washington. Indeed the only individuals who have 
been at all doubtful concerning it have been persons with only an 
academic background. Active administrators have been most 
enthusiastic and in many cases have gone far out of their way 
to give the students personal attention. The rdéle of agencies 
which have cooperated enthusiastically in the plan would be much 
too long and tiresome to read here. But as samples, one may 
mention the Bureau of Mines, the Public Health Service, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department, and the Department of 
State. The last named department is of particular interest in 
view of the extent and fullness of the assistance which that depart- 
ment was able to give us. 

Under the Rogers Foreign Service Act, young men and women 
who qualify for positions in the Federal service are given training 
in Washington at the Foreign Service School. Part of this train- 
ing consists of an observational period of over a week in the vari- 
ous bureaus and divisions of the State Department. Colgate 
students have been given this same observational training that 
those selected for foreign service work are given. On the congres- 
sional side, a number of congressmen have been most willing to 
help as much as possible. In most cases the students have acted 
as temporary secretaries to the congressmen. Frequently they 
have looked up research material on some project in which the 
congressman is interested and on numerous occasions have at- 
tended committee hearings, sat at the right hand of the committee 
clerk, and have been in a position to observe at first hand the 
process of lawmaking in its initial stages. I have received several 
very complimentary letters from congressmen regarding the work 
of our Washington group. 

One other aspect of this work should be mentioned. Since the 
capital city is centrally located and since there is such a large 
number of persons in Washington with high academic training, 
it is often possible to have men of considerable prominence meet 
with the student group for an evening discussion. Men such as 
Commissioner White, Bernard Baruch, of the Civil Service Com- 
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mission, Dr. Parran, Surgeon General of the United States, as 
well as a number of prominent lobbyists, have given the students 
freely of their time in this matter. 

It is important to observe that the plan seems to be cumulative 
in its suecess, and the letters from the professor in charge this 
year are more encouraging than ever. Those agencies which have 
furnished facilities seem more ready to welcome them back, and 
each year new agencies open their doors to our students. This 
year the men have gone to a number of field stations such as the 
Food and Drug at Baltimore ; the Custom Office at Baltimore; the 
inspection of a ship at Baltimore under the control of the Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation; a trip to the radio station 
of the Coast Guard at Fort Hunt; a trip from Norfolk to Wash- 
ington on the Coast Guard cutter, George M. Bibb; a trip to Col- 
lege Park, Maryland, Bureau of Mines field station and other 
places. These trips have enabled the students to see some of the 
actual work of the government. They have seen officials in con- 
tact with the public, rendering the end service for which the taxes 
are paid and the agencies organized and staffed. 

At present the days are filled with conferences with senators and 
representatives. They have conferred with Senator Gillette on 
agriculture, with Senator Nye on investigations, with Represen- 
tative Taber on the method and problem of congressional appro- 
priations, with Senator Holt on anti-lynching, the filibuster and 
patronage. They have also conferred with Senator Wheeler and 
with Speaker Bankhead, and conferences have been arranged with 
Henry Wallace, Frances Perkins, Majority Leader Rayburn, 
Senator O’Mahoney and other outstanding government leaders. 

The cost to the student is comparable to the cost of a similar 
period of instruction on the campus. 











A FOUR-YEAR CURRICULUM 


WILLIAM ALFRED EDDY 
PRESIDENT, HOBART AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES 


T Hobart College for men, and William Smith College for 
Women, at Geneva, New York, we are conducting a four-year 
sequence of courses in social science required of every student, 
three hours a week. The courses of the first three years are now 
being given, with the senior work to be planned next year for the 
first time. I say ‘SOCIAL SCIENCE,’ rather than ‘social 
sciences,’ because our purpose is to make all study and talent 
available for responsible citizenship, including the wisdom of the 
humanist and the skill of the scientist. These four-year studies 
do not form a new and separate department of the curriculum; 
they represent a cooperative effort, among many teachers and sev- 
eral departments, each of which has shaped and specialized a 
course of study to fit into the program, every part of which bears 
upon the unsolved problems of social control in the community 
and upon the discovery of the technique of effective participation. 
Our work is quite different from the so-called introductory, or 
survey, courses in the social sciences which prepare inevitably for 
professional studies rather than for citizenship. Neither have we 
believed it practicable to build a synthetic course which would 
be simultaneously historical, political, economic, and sociological. 
With us, one of these approaches succeeds the other, but every 
course concentrates upon the behavior of the community rather 
than upon theory. The doctrines and disciplines of the several 
social sciences are also taught in the departments whose courses 
our students elect just as much as at other colleges. But at the 
heart of each year’s work is a course in citizenship where the stu- 
dent learns how social science operates or breaks down in Ameri- 
can life, today. 

By way of introduction, I should add, finally, that this require- 
ment has not increased the total percentage of required work. The 
fraction of free elective studies has been kept where it was, we 
have reduced by one year the former requirement in foreign lan- 
guage, and the upperclass requirement for the major from three 
to two courses per year. 
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The four-year curriculum, every detail of which is still experi- 


mental, includes the following : 


FRESHMEN: Government in a Democracy. Abuses in 
American public life. Reform movements 
and their weaknesses in the past. The func- 
tion of government in relation to business, 
welfare, technology, diplomacy, and educa- 
tion. Government by men or by law. The 
problem of combining executive efficiency 
with popular control. Contemporary crises 
in government. 

SOPHOMORES: Contemporary Economic Problems. 
The application of economic law to ex- 
perience with such problems as mone- 
tary manipulation, price-fixing, control 
of production, public work, and the 
utilization of unemployed labor. 


(or) 

Contemporary Social Problems. Crime prevention, the 
unadjusted and the unemployable, pub- 
lic welfare, adjustment of family life to 
the economic order, problems of popu- 
lation. 

JUNIORS: American Government. The formation and 

development of constitutional life in the United 
States, political parties, and the responsibilities 
of citizenship. Relations of the city to the 
state and other units of local government. 
Methods of popular participation. 

(or) 

War and Peace. After a study of nationalism, interna- 
tional conflict and diplomacy, the course pro- 
ceeds to an objective study of war as the 
culmination of both psychological antagonism 
and of economic struggle. Defensive and offen- 
sive war. Problems of neutrality. Propa- 
ganda and the manufacture of war psychology. 
Strength and limitations of agencies working 
for peace. The predicament of the individual 
in time of war: where to vest sovereignty over 
life and property. The probable conflict 
between patriotism and conscience. 


(or) 
Education and the Community. Responsibility of schools 
in forming public opinion. Public and private 
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control of education. Academic freedom. 
Educational theory and practice today with 
emphasis upon social conditions. 

The studies in the senior year will include seminars for the 
upper third of the class, selected on the basis of their proficiency 
in the earlier years. These seminars will be grouped around in- 
terests germane to the student’s future occupation: propaganda 
analysis, local political party politics, welfare agencies, crime pre- 
vention, the courts, government and business, local taxes, commu- 
nity finance, public health, public schools, public works, labor 
problems, censorship and the press, technological unemployment, 
ete. Each student will pursue an independent investigation 
under the direction of his tutor. It will be observed that the 
options increase steadily from freshman to senior year, permitting 
the student to specialize progressively in studies suited to his apti- 
tudes and to his future environment. While the courses pre- 
scribed fall largely within the field recognized as that of the social 
sciences, the student of the humanities or the natural sciences is 
directed to the cultural or technological problems of the commu- 
nity. One of the most interesting by-products of our effort to 
make the curriculum available for responsible citizenship has been 
the effect upon the Department of English, where the objective 
of speaking and writing English effectively is replacing anti- 
quarian interest in obscure literary mummies whose disinterment 
is a questionable and dispensable luxury. It is revealing to dis- 
cover how wide is the interest in a subject when it is taken from 
a water-tight departmert and made the subject of citizenship. 
Public School Administration often attracts only future teachers, 
but the public school studied as the incubator of public opinion 
becomes a vital concern to all. International Relations may be 
taught as something abstract or remote, but deduced from the 
voleanic areas of the world, which are already smoking with the 
next war, the student understands that it is his concern, perhaps 
even his funeral. 

So much for our program. Our objective is to make our stu- 
dents informed and concerned about the unsolved problems of the 
communities in which they will live. We serve no political group, 
radical or reactionary ; we aim to produce disciples for no one pro- 
gram. We do aim to make scholarship, tolerance, and understand- 
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ing available in the market place and in the town hall. In so 
doing we are not erasing academic tradition but underscoring it 
heavily. The scholar’s first duty has ever been to explore the 
frontier of knowledge and of life, not to retrace the familiar ceme- 
teries of the past. Our frontier today is corporate social and 
political life. Our libraries are full of discussions of this no man’s © 
land, but the student needs preparation to travel in it, not just to 
talk about it. He needs to see himself there with an inevitable 
part to play. This recognition that his personal life and liveli- 
hood are involved gives significance to classroom work and is the 
key to endeavor. i 

Only a small college can attempt to air-condition an entire 
campus with a dominant atmosphere. Our small numbers permit 
us to gather in a common effort and to conduct a controlled experi- 
ment in education. We know how a contagion spreads through 
a devoted group to launch the Oxford Movement or the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, or to win graduate students (of all moral 
sorts and conditions) to the scientific method, so that they would 
rather starve than forge a document or falsify an experiment. 
The same contagion that, time without number, has produced re- 
sponsible scholarship on a campus can also produce responsible 
citizenship, but only when we seek it directly. The truth is that 
a student is infected by the preoccupations of his campus, what- 
ever they may be. Football, science, literature, or research claim 
his interest all his life; but where Main Street and the Town 
Hall are treated as beneath the scholar’s contempt, the alumnus, 
not unnaturally, is prone to carry that contempt to the grave. We 
arouse interest in science, not on the football field but in the labo- 
ratory, and we may now attempt the same direct approach to social 
and political responsibility. 





APPRENTICE WORK IN THE STATE CAPITAL 


DIXON RYAN FOX 
PRESIDENT, UNION COLLEGE 


HOSE who designed this program, apparently, were aware of 
the growing concern of American colleges with the study of 
government in its present practical aspects. The existence of this 
concern, of course, is not exactly spot news, but in the long history 
of academic learning it is still a novelty. Perhaps Dr. E. J. 
James, teaching in the University of Pennsylvania some fifty years 
ago, was the first college teacher to sound a note of lively interest 
in the day-by-day operation of the various governments securing 
the peace and order of the American people. But the man is very 
much alive today who in 1890 introduced the first full course in 
this subject; Albert Bushnell Hart, whose text-book on Actual 
Government, published three years later, slowly but steadily set a 
pattern for similar courses throughout the United States. To- 
day’s program pays some heed to certain direct contacts which 
colleges have made with the business of government. It is recog- 
nized that this, essentially, is no very recent innovation; even in 
the early years of this century government officials of one sort or 
another were now and then lured into classrooms to give the testi- 
mony of experience or sometimes, much less valuably, to moralize 
on the ideal citizen. But, it seems, the program makers have rec- 
ognized that these practical contacts with government have become 
not only more numerous in the past few years but immensely more 
systematic and vital. 

Our colleges must be sensitive to the contemporary needs of the 
American people and especially to their future needs. I do not 
mean that they should respond to every new fashion of thought 
or interest any more than I think that they should reproduce a 
scheme of instruction adapted to the scene of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Ido mean that colleges, among their other concerns, should 
be alert to discern major tendencies in the world and particularly 
in America, and aid their students to plan their lives with refer- 
ence to these tendencies. It is trite and commonplace to say that 
in recent times and especially within our own lifetime one of the 
most striking social developments has been the surrender of more 
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and more private concerns into public care and management. The 
immediate beneficiaries of the industrial revolution desired to be 
let alone, and made a fairly good case that the older governmental 
controls were obsolete and obstructive to general prosperity. But 
the transfer of production from the individual pair of hands to 
large corporations; the necessity of corporations to provide suffi- 
cient capital with a consequent diffusion of responsibility; the 
shrinkage of time and space in transportation and communication 
so that one man’s decision almost instantly affected the interests 
of thousands he had never seen; the economic advantage of the 
large-scale organization of services the individual formerly main- 
tained for himself; the intense specialization which left almost 
every man a part of something else—all these results almost in- 
evitably brought the individual in a democratic society to deputize 
and pay the government to perform many services for him and to 
invest it with authority and function as an umpire to see that his 
interests were not jeopardized. Government has not seized power ; 
it has been directed to do things that circumstances no longer per- 
mit the individual to do for himself. In this growing habit we 
may have gone too far, much too far, but no one in this room be- 
lieves that we are going to be content with the amount of govern- 
ment that served the individual in Thomas Jefferson’s day or in 
the days of Cleveland and McKinley. The citizen must learn to 
live in relation to an active government. 

Colleges, therefore, should explain and interpret government to 
the young citizen, very much more now than ever before. More- 
over, the college should keep an eye out for the occasional student 
who may seem to have the taste and gift for government as a 
eareer, so that it can guide him on to subsequent special training 
for this high calling. Some who have an intelligent sensitivity to 
public needs may desire to go into political engineering, the or- 
ganization of opinion and possibly its expression as legislators; 
many more may well go into the new profession of public admin- 
istration. We now have more laws than are well administered, 
because we still suffer from the old Jacksonian theory that almost 
any reasonably bright citizen is fit for a job with the government ; 
perhaps he did not have to be reasonably bright. If this was safe 
in the simple government of a hundred years ago it is not safe in 
the highly complicated government of 1938; because a man can 
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handle a wheelbarrow it does not mean he can manage a steam 
shovel. Ina sense the function of an administrative official is not 
political ; the legislator is the voice of the people, but the adminis- 
trator is the hand of the law. Nevertheless, the hand must know 
not only what the voice means, but also what will happen to society 
when it carries out the legislature’s will. After training, experi- 
ence and continued study, he is himself usually the legislature’s 
most trusted and effectual adviser. It is upon his profession that 
much of the future prosperity of the United States depends. 

Implicit is today’s program too in the recognition that in pre- 
senting to students the science and art of government a college 
should survey the special possibilities of its own environment. If 
a college is located in a village, town and county government may 
be the most practicable for first-hand observation; if in or near a 
city, then municipal government; if in or near the state capital, 
then by all means that of the state; if as in a few cases it is in 
convenient touch with Washington, or if it can make arrangement 
for semester absences, then it should introduce its students to the 
study of the Federal Government itself. The point is that no col- 
lege is without some opportunity. 

We at Union have considered ours especially fortunate, with 
Albany but thirteen miles away. Historically the state has been 
more important than the Federal, in that it has touched the indi- 
vidual more often and more intimately. Most social needs that 
could be met at all by government were met by the state; the laws 
on property, education, crime and punishment, relief, transporta- 
tion and a host of other matters were chiefly made and adminis- 
tered by the state. We know that the trend has changed, but we 
also know that the state will retain a large part of its historic con- 
trol over the citizen. Of all the states New York may be said to 
have the most difficult political problems. Because of its huge and 
varied population, its contrasting interests of urban and rural 
areas, its high concentration of business control for the whole 
country, it has to meet new conditions in the evolution of modern 
life before they present themselves to most of the other states. 
Albany, in some respects, has to be an experiment station for the 
other forty-seven. I do not mean that it is always ahead, but it 
generally has need of being ahead. To study this government at 
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close range we felt was an opportunity which should not be 
neglected. 

Our state government course, as in other colleges, is organized 
for the most part on the basis of textbooks, library reading and 
assigned papers. But a considerable portion of it is related di- 
rectly to the Albany study. In this phase we have found the lead- 
ers in the state departments eagerly, one might say astonishingly, 
cooperative. In the first semester one appears in our classrooms 
on an average of almost once a week. We tried a scheme of public 
lectures in the evening, but though they were widely announced 
the attendance, beyond that of the government classes, was small 
and we have concluded that our ends can best be served by talks 
in the classroom, often supplemented by a brief address by the 
visitor in the general chapel assembly. 

Periodically these students, about seventy in number, go in 
buses to the State Office Building, where by special courtesy a 
room has been set aside for them and where by the most generous 
cooperation of some department or group of departments a sym- 
posium is conducted for their benefit by a series of officials. There- 
after they may visit the offices themselves. At other times they 
have listened to legislative debates on oath bills, the gasoline tax 
or some other feature of the revenue program, or an appropriation 
measure. They have visited the Court of Appeals and the School 
for Assessors and the Police Chiefs’ School, run by the State Con- 
ference of Mayors. We know that individual students return 
voluntarily to these opportunities. Attendance on the field trips 
is not rigorously enforced, but students go nevertheless. One 
question on examination may suffice to test the more or less per- 
manent deposit of these experiences. 

Professor Vernon A. O’Rourke, who is in charge of the course, 
has outlined as added work for the second semester ten special 
projects in the study of legislation, some to be carried through by 
individual students, some by cooperation among a group: (1) The 
question of reapportionment as involving special protection for 
rural areas; (2) Gubernatorial influence upon state legislation in 
New York during the 1938 session; (3) Pressure group influence 
upon the legislature during the session; (4) Party regularity in 
Albany in 1938; (5) Legislative program and strategy of the 
American Labor Party during the 1938 session; (6) Reorganiza- 
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tion of state administration during 1938; (7) Legislation in con- 
trol of business during 1938; (8) Legislation in control of labor; 
(9) New York participation in interstate cooperation during 1937 
and 1938; (10) National legislation during the past two years 
affecting American federalism. The results of these investiga- 
tions will be combined into a major report, shown to certain politi- 
cal leaders and officials in Albany, and filed in the college library. 

From twelve to twenty of the abler and more interested students 
serve as observing helpers, paid or unpaid—in other words, as in- 
terns—in various state offices during the whole or a part of the 
summer. Another professor has written: 
Conferences with the interns since the completion of the 
work have made me feel that even these short periods of con- 
tact with the state government have been fruitful. All of the 
interns are more keenly aware of the problems inherent in the 
operation of the governmental machine than they were before. 
Many of them were favorably, and, I think, legitimately, im- 
pressed with certain features of this operation. All of them 
became familiar with fields which are not well known even to 
students of state government but which are important. An 
interesting side light on this last point is that in later conver- 
sation the interns have occasionally referred to their depart- 
ments as ‘We,’ showing their close interest in their work. At 
the same time, the experience did not seem to blunt the critical 
faculties of the interns; instead, their criticisms became more 
intelligent. 
It is interesting to note that most interns find that the levels of 
intelligence, punctuality, devoted interest and efficiency among 
state employees are considerably higher than they had supposed. 

It must be borne in mind that we have at no time and in no cases 
tried to train experts. That is left to postgraduate courses else- 
where and, especially, to practical experience. But we believe we 
have through this plan developed a more alert and understanding 
citizenship among our government students than we did formerly 
and discovered personal aptitudes and professional possibilities 
which lead some of them to take up special training for the public 


service. 





COOPERATION WITH MUNICIPALITIES 


KENNETH C. M. SILLS 
PRESIDENT, BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


R the past twenty-three years one of the most important 
courses in the field of political science given at Bowdoin Col- 
lege has been ‘‘Municipal Government, with a special reference 
to American municipal problems.’’ This course has been limited 
to ten or a dozen juniors and seniors especially qualified. The 
purpose of the course is twofold : in the first place, to acquaint the 
students with the problems of town and city government; and in 
the second place, to train men who as graduates will take a very 
particular interest in trying to solve these problems in their own 
communities. In connection with this course Professor O. C. 
Hormell also maintains a very important bureau of municipal 
research supported by yearly appropriations from the college and 
housed in the college library, and also publishes from time to time 
under the auspices of the college and from college funds bulletins 
connected with municipal or state affairs. The course is a very 
real laboratory in municipal government. The students deal at 
first hand with town and city records; they make a study of mu- 
nicipal accounting, and they frequently visit neighboring towns 
and cities to observe how municipal departments are actually con- 
ducted. They also assist Professor Hormell in preparing material 
for his bulletins and in cataloguing and arranging the bureau of 
municipal research. Although in theory the course is designed 
for any student of government, of necessity and of choice studies 
are confined very largely to towns and cities in the State of Maine. 
Naturally this narrows and limits the material available. On the 
other hand, it makes possible a practical and first-hand investiga- 
tion of many municipal problems. In a way there is nothing 
particularly striking or novel about this course, but the fact that 
it has been given annually over a period of nearly twenty-five 
years naturally leads to some conclusions and these I should like 
to place before you now. 
Through this course the criticism so often leveled at the college 
of liberal arts, that it is not concerned with the life of the present, 
loses its force, for here students well trained in history and gov- 
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ernment can apply theories to practice and can study movements 
taking place under their very eyes. There is undoubtedly a cer- 
tain type of student whose intellectual interests are more stirred 
by studying the present than by dwelling on the past, and such 
students derive not only benefit but pleasure from such investiga- 
tions as they must carry out in this research. But more interest- 
ing still is the fact that in several communities in the State of 
Maine movements for improvement in municipal government have 
come from former students in this course. I can think of more 
than one town that owes its new charter with the town manager 
form of administration to the instruction given by Professor Hor- 
mell. And in several other instances improvements in town ac- 
counting and in the management of financial matters have also 
come directly from reminiscences of lectures given at Bowdoin or 
of reports published in the bulletins. Furthermore this nucleus 
of well trained students has exerted an influence far beyond its 
numbers in municipal reform of all sorts. It is, I think, interest- 
ing to reflect that municipal government, which twenty-five years 
ago was generally regarded as the weakest spot in our whole 
American system, has improved both in efficiency and honesty in 
the past few years. It would of course be absurd to ascribe this 
progress solely or even largely to instruction given in our colleges, 
but it may well be that from such courses as I have outlined there 
has come a very real influence that has been most helpful. 

Much of the success of this undertaking at Bowdoin has been 
due to the ability of Professor Hormell to secure the cooperation 
of municipal officers. The college has consistently placed itself in 
the position of being a counselor, adviser, and friend, and has 
earnestly endeavored to avoid any attitude that would be regarded 
as dictatorial or didactic. All the studies that come from this 
course are made available to municipal officers and the college re- 
gards the distribution of these bulletins as one of the important 
services it can render the state. Possibly we take so much pride 
in this course because there is the example of public service that 
is valuable both for students and for communities. The methods 
employed in this course both train men for active participation in 
civic affairs and through such participation aid in the solution of 
some of the problems of good government. 

Although in the earlier days stress was laid almost entirely on 
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municipal problems, of late the department has also been con- 
cerned with questions arising out of these problems that affect 
the state government. For example, last year for the first time 
in the history of Maine the legislature passed a bill establishing 
some kind of a merit system for government personnel. The way 
for this bill was prepared by a bulletin issued by the college on the 
merit system in general and by a study of the present methods 
used in the state. At the hearings before the legislative commit- 
tee some students were interested participants, and thus a state 
reform as important in its way as were some of the earlier town 
charters, was influenced, if not inaugurated, by the college. 

In all these matters there is an interesting social and educational 
policy involved. The college though independent of the state 
recognizes its obligations to the state and strives to be of service 
in civic matters in every possible way; but it regards that service 
as consisting in placing before the public information and facts 
and of leaving to the public in every way the problem of dealing 
with such information and such facts. 











POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION IN GOVERNMENT 


ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 
PROFESSOR OF GOVERNMENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


a democracy like ours it might be supposed that there would 
be an eminent place for postgraduate instruction in govern- 
ment. We believe in universal education for the duties of citizen- 
ship and we recognize the high function of the universities in the 
system of civic education. Leadership of some sort there must be, 
and where may we look for more serviceable leadership than to 
men and women trained in our liberal colleges and above all, one 
might think, to those trained in the graduate schools of our uni- 
versities. Here, if anywhere, is opportunity for learning the 
principles of democracy and for gaining an understanding of the 
true nature of the public interest. Here we might hope to find 
the public mind in the making. 

How different is the performance from the promise! No 
branch of higher education probably is more disappointing than 
postgraduate instruction in government. It is not generally re- 
garded as an important part of the training of teachers for service 
in the public schools. It offers no perceptible advantages over 
other recognized divisions of the social arts and sciences as a 
method of preparation for teaching in the colleges and universities 
themselves. It has not ordinarily opened the door to a career in 
polities or in public administration. 

It is not difficult to see what has been wrong with much of the 
higher education in government. Government is one of those 
' subjects which are not important requirements for admission into 
college. Or if required for admission, as in effect it is in some of 
the state universities, the requirement takes the form of a satis- 
factory completion of a high school course in civics. In either 
ease the teaching of government in the university is conditioned 
by the teaching of civics in the high school. Postgraduate in- 
struction in government also tends to reflect the aims and content 
of the teaching in the secondary schools. 

Now it is clear that the customary methods of civic education 
are no longer satisfactory. They are unsatisfactory because the 
educational ideas which fitted the traditional forms of democracy 
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in America do not fit the democracy of today. Education for 
citizenship has been based upon the assumption that all the people 
in a democracy will rule and be ruled in turn. Everybody was 
supposed to have an equal right to hold any public office, and the 
whole body of people was expected to pass judgment upon the 
acts of all public officers. Hence, it was deemed necessary to 
teach everybody the duties of each public office and to give the 
whole body of people all the information about public affairs that 
might be necessary for passing judgment upon all the officehold- 
ers. Public opinion, it has been believed, must be capable of 
knowing everything and of deciding everything. 

The teaching of civics in the public schools has consequently 
become an impossible task. The contemporary world is more 
complex than the world of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 
The boys and girls in the public schools cannot acquire all the 
knowledge that would be needed by the members of an omniscient 
public. They cannot be trained for all the offices which are re- 
quired for the public service. It is impossible for the average 
newspaper reader or radio listener, no matter how thorough his 
training in civics, to form an opinion concerning the policies to 
be adopted in connection with the bulk of contemporary problems, 
or concerning the competence of all the various public officeholders 
who are trying to manage what we are pleased to call public af- 
fairs. Indeed it is impossible even for the teachers of civics in 
the schools to keep themselves informed about so many different 
matters. Time is too short for anybody to learn all about public 
affairs, or even merely to keep track of daily events in the more 
important fields of public interest. 

The impossibility of training boys and girls in the schools to 
become members of an omniscient public and of fitting each of 
them for all the different public offices, which they may be legally 
entitled to hold, becomes more overwhelming, when the progres- 
sive character of the modern world is taken into account. The 
methods of fighting fire or disposing of garbage which are now in 
general use are unlikely to be the approved methods a generation 
from now, when the boys and girls studying civics in the schools 
of today shall have grown up, and become responsible in their 
turn for the conduct of public offices, or the expression of public 
opinion. Much more helpful to the future officeholder or plain 
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voter will be a knowledge of the methods of scientific inquiry, a 
disposition to expect greater improvements from further experi- 
ments by scientists and technicians, and a determination to insist 
upon the employment of the most advanced methods which may 
become practicable from time to time. 

These attributes of good citizenship in the modern state are 
best taught in the science laboratories and in well-planned courses 
in history and literature. The formal study of civics by means 
of textbooks crammed with up-to-the-minute and hence quickly 
out-of-date technical details concerning the conduct of public 
affairs is as futile as it is dull. It is not surprising that civics, 
which ought to be the most fascinating branch of study in the 
schools of a democracy, is in many places notoriously the least 
attractive and the most disappointing. 

For many years much of the instruction in government at the 
college level seemed to be aimed at the ungrateful task of making 
the conventional forms of civies education both more thorough and 
more attractive. But the greater the volume of information about 
the details of public affairs imparted in the college courses, the 
greater the disappointment with the results. Now at last the 
colleges and universities are beginning to appreciate the folly of 
attempting to outdo the secondary schools in training for mem- 
bership in an omniscient and omnicompetent public. Growing 
recognition of the inadequacy of the traditional system of educa- 
tion for citizenship is one of the causes of the increasing disposi- 
tion on the part of college and university administrators to turn 
their attention to the training of specialists for various branches 
of the public service. It is not surprising that this disposition 
should culminate in the contemporary drive for postgraduate 
instruction in public administration. 

Interest in specialized training for particular public services 
has been growing rapidly in recent years. The foreign service of 
the United States was placed upon a professional basis shortly 
after the close of the World War, and one of the useful achieve- 
ments of the late Federal Personnel Classification Board was to 
bring together in a unified Professional and Scientific Service most 
of the various classes of positions for which a college education 
is a suitable requirement. In 1931 there were nearly twenty 
thousand Federal employees in the various grades of the Profes- 
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sional and Scientific Service, and the number of such employees 
under the Federal Government today must be much greater. The 
development of classified civil services in the states has lagged 
distressingly far behind that at Washington, but the total demand 
for college-trained men in the public service certainly justifies a 
much greater attention to this type of civic education than for- 
merly existed. The development of university programs of post- 
graduate preparation for public administration is an intelligible 
response to the challenge of our times. 

University administrators, however, who have had occasion to 
consider plans for graduate schools of public administration, have 
not been long in discovering the small room for postgraduate 
instruction in government which is afforded by sound schemes 
for specialized training for the public service. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, about which we know the most, employs large numbers 
of lawyers, medical men, and engineers, but these classes of civil 
servants are trained in schools of law, medicine, and engineering, 
alongside the far greater numbers who enter the service of private 
business corporations or engage in practice for themselves. 
Schools of education, public health, and forestry already exist in 
ample numbers for the training of members of these branches of 
the Professional and Scientific Service. Statisticians, account- 
ants, and office managers are trained in business schools, and even 
the theological schools contribute a supply of chaplains for various 
arms of public service. Economists and sundry other types of 
social scientists are in demand also, and can be supplied by the 
graduate schools where such training is offered. The graduate 
schools which train economists are equally well equipped to supply 
political scientists, but alone among the social scientists their 
services seem not to be wanted. 

The largest employer of professional men and scientists of all 
kinds in the Federal Government is the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In 1931 more than a quarter of all the members of the 
Federal Professional and Scientific Service were employed in this 
Department, and the proportion is probably not greatly different 
at the present time. At that time there were 188 different classes 
of professional and scientific positions in the department. Most 
numerous were the veterinarians, accounting for nearly a quarter 
of the total. Other classes accounting for more than one hundred 
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college-trained men and women each were the chemists, the high- 
way engineers, the meteorologists, the entomologists, the plant 
quarantine inspectors and plant pathologists, the foresters, the 
agronomists, and the agricultural economists. Altogether these 
ten classes accounted for more than two thirds of the total. There 
were many classes which contained very few members, and several 
which contained only one each, but no class of political scientists 
or experts in government. There was a botanical artist, a club 
organization specialist, an ecologist, an extension specialist in 
home management, a plant historian, a toxicologist, and two 
xylotomists, but no specialist in public administration. In short, 
there was nothing to suggest that postgraduate instruction in 
government has any important function to perform in connection 
with training specialists for the professional and scientific services 
of the Federal Government. 

Recognizing the little need of political scientists in the civil 
service, as at present organized, some civil service reformers have 
urged the creation of a new career service in public administration 
which might be recruited from the ranks of those who have 
received postgraduate instruction in government. In support of 
this proposal they cite the example of England, where there is a 
special administrative class of carefully selected individuals re- 
cruited from the leading graduates of the great universities. The 
excellence of the English civil service is generally attributed in 
no small measure to the aptitude for public administration, the 
zeal, and the efficiency of this privileged class of professional 
administrators. But it is clear that great obstacles stand in the 
way of the establishment of a special class of career administrators 
in this country. To say nothing of other obvious difficulties, the 
establishment of public administration as a special career service 
would close the door to the promotion of the most capable members 
of the existing professional and scientific services to the higher 
administrative positions. The American plan of recruiting ad- 
ministrators by promotion from the ranks has apparently worked 
well in the field of educational administration. It is hard to 
believe that our people will sanction a different plan in other 
fields of public administration. The Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel, which was set up a few years ago under 
the auspices of the Social Science Research Council, recommended 
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the development of career services in public administration. But 
this recommendation seems to have fallen on deaf ears. The re- 
ception accorded by the public to that recommendation affords 
little ground for hope that postgraduate instruction in govern- 
ment can wisely be directed either now or in any predictable 
future towards the training of a new profession of public admin- 
istrators. 

The authorities of the university with which I am connected 
have been mindful of these considerations in planning the new 
Graduate School of Public Administration, made possible by the 
Littauer gift. There is no assumption that young college gradu- 
ates can be trained in considerable numbers for public administra- 
tion, regardless of the special requirements of the different 
branches of the public service, with a fair prospect of finding 
governmental positions in which they can pursue satisfying 
eareers. The Graduate School at Harvard is designed to serve 
rather as an agency for assisting government officials in utilizing 
the entire resources of the university in order to procure training 
of a specialized nature within the particular field of their profes- 
sional or scientific activity. The hope is, that in the future even 
more than in the past public officers from different branches of 
the service will be detailed to the university for special studies of 
various kinds. Since the faculty of the School of Public Adminis- 
tration is best equipped to give instruction in economics and public 
finance, it is expected that most of the government officials who 
resort to the school for instruction will be experts, or on the way 
to becoming experts, in the branches of administration in which a 
command of those subjects is most useful. 

For young college graduates who wish to pursue postgraduate 
studies with a view to qualifying for administrative careers as an 
alternative to teaching, if positions in the public service should 
become available, the Departments of Economics and of Govern- 
ment in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences are collaborat- 
ing in a program of study, leading to a new degree in political 
economy and government. The instruction for this new degree is 
based upon that already developed in the Departments of Eco- 
nomics and of Government. Under this program postgraduate 
instruction in government fits into its proper place as part of a 
comprehensive scheme for training political economists and other 
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social scientists for teaching or for employment in the public 
service, as opportunity may arise. There is no expectation that 
the Graduate School of Public Administration will attract a large 
body of students comparable to that in the Schools of Law, Medi- 
cine, or Business Administration. On the contrary, in the future 
as in the past, postgraduate instruction in public administration, 
as in other branches of government and in the allied social 
sciences, will be offered mainly in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

It is evident that postgraduate instruction in government will 
continue to be planned primarily with a view to the requirements 
of modern programs of training for the teaching profession, par- 
ticularly for teaching in the colleges and universities themselves. 
It is to be hoped that such programs will reflect a better under- 
standing of the nature of modern democracy and of the duties of 
citizenship in the contemporary world. A sound system of teach- 
ing civics in the secondary schools will recognize that modern 
democracy is necessarily different from that of Jefferson and 
Jackson. It is not true that under a political system suited to 
the conditions of today all the citizens will rule and be ruled in 
turn. All will share in some of the functions of government, but 
other functions will be reserved for those who possess the means 
of performing them, or for those who are best fitted to perform 
them. All may be voters and jurors, but not all may be diplo- 
mats, or public health officers, or patent examiners. Many will 
naturally lack the temperament for such callings, or will fail to 
acquire the special training requisite for technical occupations. 
It is not necessary that every citizen should know about the or- 
ganization of the government in all its branches and the adminis- 
tration of public business of every kind. It is necessary only that 
each should know what is proper for the performance of the par- 
ticular functions which he will be called upon to perform. 

In the new democracy there must be a sharper distinction be- 
tween education for citizenship and education for statesmanship. 
Every citizen should be taught the fundamental principles of 
American constitutional government, but he does not need to know 
the details of political organization and administrative activity 
unless he becomes an active politician or a professional public 
servant. Every citizen should be taught the psychology of public 
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opinion and should become familiar with the methods of creating 
opinion used alike by commercial advertisers and politicians. He 
should be taught the importance of due process of law in a consti- 
- tutional state and also the forms of procedure and of proof in 
e public assemblies. These things he needs to know in order to be 
an intelligent and efficient voter and juror. Above all, he should 
learn the meaning of justice and of liberty under the American 
l Constitution. Otherwise he cannot pass judgment wisely upon 

the issues which must be presented to jurors and voters. But he 
l does not need specialized and technical knowledge about the ad- 
ministration of the public services. It is only engineers who 
should be trained for the construction of public works and phy- 
sicians for the public health service. Statesmanship also is a 
profession which in the new democracy not every citizen need try 
to practice. It is enough if the general body of citizens are com- 
petent to pass judgment upon the statesmen. 

Here is a broad field for the development of civic education. 
The part to be played in the whole process by those entrusted with 
postgraduate instruction in government cannot be doubtful. It 
is a part which will afford abundant scope for the talents of the 
instructors. It is a part which will provide ample employment for 
the available resources of the universities. It is a part which 
guarantees greater public usefulness than ever before to the appro- 
priate organs of higher education. 
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POSTGRADUATE TRAINING AT WASHINGTON 


FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 
PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


HERE is a growing belief, I think, that if what we call popular 
government is to survive, there must be in a democracy wide 
public understanding, so that at least large numbers will compre- 
hend the genuine needs of human society; second, there must be 
the control of political organization, party organization, in the 
public interest; third, there must be something approaching a 
mastery of public finance so that wastes and long-drawn-out deficits 
and mismanagements may not sap national substance; and finally, 
there must be an effective and intelligent administrative personnel 
to put healthy democratic policies into action. In the United 
States at the moment I suppost it would hardly be accurate to say 
that these various tests of democratic survival are indubitably 
dominant. 

There is also, I think, a belief which is beginning to amount 
to conviction that the colleges of America are not contributing 
responsibly and vitally to the fulfillment of the conditions 
which insure the success of popular government. This is 
particularly true of the field of mastery of the political process, 
where burly strategic intelligence is so important. Collegiate 
competence strangely avoids that field even as an avocation. Yet 
no one who moves intimately among college students today can fail 
to be impressed with the enormous latent vigor for public leader- 
ship and public service which exists among them. And it must 
be said, I think, that there is a definite renewal of the sense of obli- 
gation which is evidenced by such a program as this, by a growing 
emphasis upon the study of the social sciences, of party politics and 
democratic policies and public administration, as a technique but 
to some degree as an experience, within the colleges themselves. 
There is also a manifest desire on the part of college presidents and 
professors in the social and political sciences to bring students in 
closer touch with social and political reality than is practicable in 
these particular subjects by the use alone of the classroom or the 
textbook. There is a process of experimentation going on to deter-: 
mine what can be done about it, as the previous addresses indicate. 
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Now a laboratory may be found in a state capital, or municipal- 
ity, or county, but my task is to give illustration of what is being 
done in the national capital at Washington. As pointed out in a 
recent pamphlet published by the Civil Service Assembly and 
written by Professor Leonard White, of the University of Chi- 
cago, opportunities for advanced training—professional, special- 
ized or general—abound in the District of Columbia. Literally 
thousands of liberal arts college graduates may and do acquire 
professional or technical education subsequent to appointment to 
the federal public service. The District law schools are fre- 
quented by young goverument employees. So-called in-service 
training facilities have increased during the last three years to 
an extraordinary extent. The graduate school of the Department 
of Agriculture, for example, offers a wide range of technical 
courses. The State Department prepares for the Foreign Service. 

Such institutions as Georgetown University, George Washing- 
ton University and the Catholic University, are at work in the 
graduate field of administrative law, social welfare and allied 
subjects. The School of Public Affairs and the Graduate School 
of the Social Sciences of the American University have recently 
developed a curriculum of so-called ‘‘sun-down’’ courses given 
by exceedingly able administrators actually in the government of 
the United States, which can hardly be duplicated anywhere in 
the country. In fiscal and personnel administration, in govern- 
ment accounting, in statistics, in budgetary procedure, in social 
security, in advanced economics, the instruction is unusual, being 
given by men like Goldenweiser, the Director of Research for the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve, like Bailey of the 
Bureau of the Budget, like Jump, the Finance Officer of the 
Department of Agriculture, and like Leon Marshall. 

There is also a unique work being attempted in Washington 
under the auspices of what is called the National Institute of 
Public Affairs, about which especially Dr. McConaughy has asked 
me to speak. The trustees are Louis Brownlow, head of the 
Public Administration Clearing House in Chicago and chairman 
of the President’s Reorganization Committee in Washington; 
Eugene Meyer, former governor of the Federal Reserve, owner 
and publisher of the Washington Post; Henry L. Stimson, former 
Secretary of State and Secretary of War; Robert W. Bliss, former 
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Ambassador to the Argentine; George F. Zook, head of the 
American Council on Education and former Commissioner of 
Education of the United States; Robert H. Jackson, Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States; and George Fort Milton, 
special assistant to the Secretary of State. 

The National Institute is a non-profit, non-political, privately 
financed and self-governing organization which enjoys to a high 
degree the cooperation of Federal administrators and other Fed- 
eral officials, and I believe also enjoys the cooperation of the col- 
leges and universities of the country. The purpose of it is to 
increase the interest of college youth in public affairs, to further 
the development of career opportunities in government adminis- 
tration, to add to academic preparation for public service the 
experience of working with government officials holding positions 
of responsibility. Year before last, the first year, thirty seniors 
or recent graduates were chosen in nation-wide competition, forty 
the second year, and fifty are to be selected for the third year. 
The competition is in terms of the scholastic and extra-curricular 
record of the students and the direct nomination of the college 
authorities, coupled with a personal interview in various parts 
of the country by the Scholarship Committee of the National Insti- 
tute. The qualities desired, of course, next to integrity of char- 
acter, are high intellectual equipment, probable capacity to bring 
things to pass, personableness of a fine sort, and a clear flair for 
group leadership and public service. 

These young people are placed as interns, for the full academic 
year, with executive officers, administrative assistants, bureau 
chiefs ; budget, personnel or research directors; even as personal 
assistants to United States senators. Under constant educational 
supervision by members of the National Institute staff, the course 
of the intern is observed, changes in the work are brought about 
when it seems best, and the quality of the project assigned to the 
intern is scrutinized. We find that the personality and quality 
of the government supervisor is as important as the personality 
and quality of the student intern, and we try to establish a paral- 
lelism there. Every worth-while government administrator seems 
to have on his desk a number of important things to be done, mat- 
ters of consequence, for which he has neither appropriation nor 
personnel. Our experience so far is that he welcomes a fresh, 
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keen mind at such tasks, particularly as there is no government 
stipend connected with the service which the intern renders. 

After a brief orientation period at the beginning of the year, 
the interns are put at tasks of various sorts in order that they may 
become acquainted with the governmental structure and activities, 
but before the year of the internship is ended, all the interns 
accomplish responsible pieces of work. 

I have taken from the Institute files some of the present assign- 
ments of the interns within the government departments. For 
example: preparing legal reports in the Department of Justice; 
working out correlation between the tests at the time of the 
selection of Federal employees and the actual performance 
standards after the employees came on the job; the functions 
which have developed in the Bureau of the Budget; helping to 
draft budget reports; information about the interstate nature of 
the newspaper business; the history of the Central Statistical 
Board, how effective its work has been, how it may do better work; 
the key points of organization in the holding company structures ; 
causes of the present economic recession, particularly from the 
standpoint of the rise and fall of inventories—this in the Federal 
Reserve ; a personnel study in connection with the Alaska service, 
Office of Indian Affairs ; and reviewing applications from the state 
unemployment services, in preparation for the recent putting into 
effect under Federal law of unemployment compensation in a num- 
ber of commonwealths. Two of the present interns have been in 
jail, serving with the Bureau of Prisons at Alderson, West Vir- 
ginia, and Chillicothe, Ohio. An intern in the Treasury gathers 
information for congressmen when they phone from Capitol Hill. 
One in Agriculture is reviewing the facilities of the great produce 
markets, with recommendations about management. The personal 
assistants to United States senators, several of them, aid in develop- 
ing materials for speeches, serve as receptionists in the office, or 
establish contact relations with the departments. 

These are illustrations from the present group. The higher 
administrative officials, as soon as they get the point, seem to re- 
ceive the interns gladly. The second year it took less than half as 
long as the first year to place a larger number. The Department of 
Justice, the Treasury, the Federal Reserve, the Home Owners 
Loan, the Social Security Board, the National Labor Relations 
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Board, the Office of Education, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Department of Commerce, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the International Labor Office, the senatorial mén- 
ages of Carter Glass and Robert LaF ollette, the Business Advisory 
Council, the Farm Credit Administration, the Rural Electrification 
Administration, the Civil Service Commission, the Personnel 
Division Department of Agriculture, and many others furnish 
excellent opportunities for the training in reality which the 
internships afford. 

The daily task with the government from nine in the morning 
to four-thirty in the afternoon is not the only discipline. Every 
Monday evening some outstanding legislator, administrator, press 
correspondent, legislative agent, or leader in business or public 
opinion meets the interns, and off-the-record discussion, question 
and answer, go on for two hours in a very lively way. Seminars 
and ‘‘sun-down’’ courses in administration, economics, statistics 
and many other subjects are available, as I have said, in the 
city, and within reasonable limits are taken, if they appear to be 
needed, upon the advice of the educational director of the National 
Institute. 

Of the thirty selected individuals who finished last June their 
academic year of training with the government, five returned to 
universities for further graduate study (Harvard and Yale, for 
example, offer a full year’s academic credit for the work in Wash- 
ington, a normal tendency which we hope to establish as a usual 
practice with any university). Four found employment in private 
industry. Two entered upon business internships, arranged 
through the Business Advisory Council in Washington, with the 
understanding that these young men are to return to government 
positions already open and offered to them. And the rest immedi- 
ately entered public service through local or federal agencies, with- 
out effort or pressure on our part—which we decline to exercise— 
but as the result of the quality of work which the interns them- 
selves had done. Neither the Institute nor the Federal Govern- 
ment assumes any obligation for employment subsequent to the 
internship program, but the demand for trained intelligence 
in the departments seems to be great, especially with the immense 
growth of the activities and complicated problems of the 
government. 
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Some of the interns have entered service directly through civil 
service examination; others are in the non-civil service agencies. 
There remains a great deal to be done about the merit system, 
before the way into a government career is made smooth and sure. 
A good deal can be done and is being done by the Civil Service 
Commission itself in the way of delimiting its tests so that they 
fit more exactly the job to be performed, and measure much more 
accurately the competence and experience of the applicant. Con- 
gress needs to be more conscious of the importance of an appro- 
priation for the Civil Service Commission large enough so that the 
personal interview may be used in addition to the ordinary mental 
tests, particularly in the case of the higher administrative posts. 
But the dawn is breaking even here. Necessity is beginning to be 
the mother of invention in this field also. It should be understood 
that these young people are, and should always be in competition 
with those already in the service who came up in the ranks by 
promotion. 

I do not know that the dignity of the politician is improving 
rapidly in this country, although I entirely agree that the role 
of the genuine politician is of prime importance as an adjuster 
and compromiser of social conflict; but the dignity of the public 
administrative service is improving. In the higher range of ad- 
ministration the prestige is considerable. There are many sal- 
aries which range from $4,600 to $10,000, and the retirement privi- 
lege, while not yet what it should be in the Federal Government, is 
of value and is almost certain to improve greatly under the pres- 
sure of the need for a more permanent and competent personnel. 

The field of opportunity and demand is widening. Within a 
few months the National Institute has been asked by the alert and 
high-minded Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John Collier, to plan 
a field training program that would provide the Office of Indian 
Affairs with competent administrative personnel at the higher 
levels. To put it mildly, the Office of Indian Affairs, since the 
birth of the Republic, has not been a complete success either from 
the standpoint of administration or idealism. And yet that office 
has in the hollow of its hand the weal or woe of practically the 
whole state of New Mexico and of many more limited areas of the 
country. The social and economic problems of Indian adminis- 
tration are intricate and subtle and the present system of recruit- 
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ing higher personnel extremely inadequate. Commissioner Collier 
asked the National Institute of Public Affairs to produce from 
the colleges, for the Indian Service, a list of persons particularly 
fitted by background, graduate study, physical stamina, burliness 
of nature. We immediately chose five from a current list, out of the 
University of South Dakota, Harvard University, and Rutgers Uni- 
versity, who are now spending a year in the field, with headquar- 
ters at Albuquerque, New Mexico, ranging also into Arizona and 
western Oklahoma. These internships carry stipends of approxi- 
mately a thousand dollars for the year, from financial foundation 
sources, with official transportation cared for by the government 
agencies. A training program has been set up in the field, led by 
a full-time training director, with academic consultants and expert 
assistants drawn from the country at large. An interdepartmental 
committee of the government, joining the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and the Interior with the Civil Service Commission, has been 
set up to sponsor the movement. These Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Interior are mutually interested in the Southwest and the 
effective use of the land and water resources of the Middle Rio 
Grande watershed, and the conservation of the soil, as well as in 
the immediate problems of the Indians. At the end of the year 
of internship, the Office of Indian Affairs has asked the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission to give an examination for assistant field aide 
or assistant to the superintendent, or some similar title, the com- 
petitive test to require administrative experience with the Indians. 
An avenue would thus be opened to these field interns to qualify 
for civil service status directly upon the completion of the year of 
training. The National Institute of Public Affairs not only at- 
tempts to find in the colleges and universities qualified persons for 
this department of government, but cooperates in the conduct of 
the program and also administers the private funds for the enter- 
prise. This Indian Affairs program, if successfully conducted, 
offers an example upon which other field training programs in the 
government may be based. As a matter of fact, it may be the 
harbinger of a day when the government itself will become con- 
scious of the value of the process and begin to build a career service 
comparable with that of the government of England, but modeled 
upon an American pattern in accordance with our own practical 
needs. 
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I may say in conclusion that the National Institute was also 
organized partially to meet in some degree the necessity for a 
liaison agency between the colleges and the government in Wash- 
ington. Quite regardless of a general plan and even in competi- 
tion with one another, the colleges have initiated many contacts 
with the sources of educational reality within the field of politics 
and social sciences at the national capital. These contacts are 
valuable, but the danger is that college delegations from all over 
America, pursuing field work by merely wandering around among 
the political and administrative processes and getting under the 
feet of busy and frequently overburdened officials, may bring a 
happy and useful experiment to an end. 

Mr. Justice Holmes used to take, as Mr. Justice Brandeis now 
does, one topnotch young lawyer each year from the graduating 
class of the Harvard Law School, to act as his secretarial assistant 
for the next twelve months. 

‘‘What a wonderful opportunity you are giving to these young 
men,’’ some one remarked. 

‘On the contrary,’’ Mr. Justice Holmes is said to have replied, 
‘it is a wonderful opportunity for me to have the benefit of the 
advice of youth.’’ 

I am satisfied from my experience, however, that such youth 
must be very choice, and that they must be present in Washington, 
not to absorb experience superficially and nonchalantly from the 
officers of government, but under a discipline which furnishes a 
quid pro quo to the Government of the United States for the very 
unusual opportunity which the Government of the United States 
is offering them. This experiment needs to be studied and dis- 
ciplined in order that it may not destroy itself by mob pressure 
upon public officials. But if rightly guided, this attempt of edu- 
cation for citizenship to adapt itself, as Newton D. Baker said, to 
the present condition of the world, so that democracy may have a 
chance to act with intelligence, may be very fruitful in results for 
the Government of the United States. 














THE ACTIVITIES OF THE YEAR 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


JAMES L. McCONAUGHY 
PRESIDENT, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


qr HAS BEEN the custom in the past for the President of the 
Association to make an annual address, usually at the dinner 


meeting. My predecessor, President McCain, departed from this 
tradition last year when he discussed briefly the affairs of the 
Association at one of the earlier sessions ; I am delighted to follow 
his good example. 

During 1937, the Association has been active and, I think, suc- 
cessful. Our membership is now the largest in history; our 
income is greater than ever before and, as so often happens, our 
expenses are likewise; also our reserve funds for Association 
expenses are less than for many years. For the last seven months 
of the year the Association, for the first time in its history, was 
under the guidance of an Executive Secretary other than Dr. 
Kelly. Dr. Kelly’s sage advice and counsel, based upon a long 
experience, has been missed ; we were pleased that he could attend 
the Regional Conference in California, and are delighted that he is 
with us at this meeting. Dr. Snavely has assumed his new respon- 
sibilities with vigor and effectiveness; I am glad to report to the 
Association my conviction that our leadership for the coming 
years, as in the past, is in excellent hands. 

The Executive Committee has met as often as business neces- 
sitated (we are particularly grateful to the member from Calli- 
fornia who attended at considerable personal inconvenience). 

The four Regional Conferences in October were held close to 
three of the four corners of the country, and in the great state of 
Texas. We understand that the total attendance was larger than 
ever before; most favorable reports have been received about the 
programs at each conference. 

In keeping with the instructions of the Association, the incor- 
poration papers are nearly completed and shortly we shall be a 
duly incorporated body. 

Three special activities or projects form a large part of our 
present Association program. Each is made possible largely by 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation. Dr. Kelly is proceeding 
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with his study of ‘‘The American College in Transition’’; this 
will result in a book a year or so hence. Professor Branscomb 
came to us in June from Duke University to spend a year studying 
the place of the library in the teaching program of the college; 
some of his time has been spent in the field ; his report will appear 
in book form in the early fall. Mr. Clarke continues his direction 
of the Concert Project, which has been broadened and now pro- 
vides talent of various sorts for our colleges; a recent additional 
grant from the Corporation will make possible cooperation with 
colleges and universities in providing musical scores for large 
student choral performances. The directors of all of these proj- 
ects are with us at this meeting; they will be glad to discuss with 
you any matter in which you can advise them, or they can advise 
you. 

The most active of our commissions is that on academic freedom 
and tenure. We have continued our friendly meetings with the 
representatives of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. The threats to freedom and tenure are very real; perhaps 
never more so than now; there is still much for us to do. The 
commission on the training of teachers is studying the place of 
teacher training in the curriculum of the liberal arts college; it 
has an opportunity to render larger service, cooperating with 
the study now being undertaken by the American Council on 
Education. A new commission on fraternities, serving jointly 
with the National Fraternity Conference, gives promise of use- 
fulness in this phase of the life on so many college campuses. 

In the few further minutes which I shall take, I want to discuss 
very briefly three issues which may well occupy the thought of 
our Association, possibly leading to specific action. 

First: the relation of the independent liberal arts college to the 
Federal Government. You will not find that this topic was dis- 
cussed at meetings of this Association until very recently; ten 
years ago it was not even thought of; today, if I mistake not, it 
is a matter of very grave concern. While our Association includes 
institutions under public control as well as those privately en- 
dowed, our friends in the state universities would, I think, un- 
animously regret anything which could harm the independent 
college. If the Federal Government embarks upon a large pro- 
gram of subsidies in which the state supported institution is in 
an unduly preferred position, the private college will face a most 
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severe threat to its continued existence. I am well aware that 
such thoughts have been expressed in the past, and turned aside 
as mere ‘‘idle fears.’’ Two facts, however, may well be faced; 
the report which the National Advisory Committee on Education 
is just about to submit to President Roosevelt is, it is said, almost 
certain to contain a proposal for some form of Federal subsidy 
for certain institutions, to which few if any privately controlled 
institutions will be eligible. Representatives of our Association 
met with this Committee while the report was being completed. 
Whether Federal subsidy for higher education is desirable or not, 
and whether Congress is likely to vote it or not, is not so much the 
question for us as, ‘‘If there are subsidies, shall the privately 
endowed institutions be excluded?’’ It is, I think, a fair pre- 
sumption that this Committee has considered recommending to 
the President Federal grants for buildings and equipment in 
state supported institutions; grants to the budgets of such insti- 
tutious to make possible salary increases; grants for more gen- 
eral scholarship aid and for postgraduate fellowships; and con- 
tributions for research proposals—all apparently largely if not 
exclusively for institutions under state support. Many of us 
might not be willing to accept a Federal subsidy if offered, even 
for scholarships or fellowships or research projects. We should, 
however, I think, be concerned if this large group of colleges, 
educating half our American college students at no direct public 
expense by taxation, were excluded from any such aid. 

The one experiment that has been made under the ‘‘ New Deal’’ 
with Federal subsidy, namely the National Youth Administra- 
tion, has included students in privately endowed, as well as state 
supported, institutions. No statement has ever been made by the 
N.Y.A. authorities or others that they have failed to get complete 
codperation from the independent institutions which accepted 
N.Y.A. grants. At the moment, however, it is ‘‘ Washington 
gossip’’ that N.Y.A. aid may be greatly decreased next year, quite 
possibly by discontinuing the aid to all institutions except those 
under state control. This would be well-nigh a calamity for the 
independent college in all parts of the country, except, perhaps, 
the East. Whether we have accepted N.Y.A. aid or not, I think 
we should, as an Association, report most vigorously that if the 
N.Y.A. plan is to be carried on—and I, for one, sincerely hope it 
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: will be—there should be no distinction between the two types of 
2 institutions to which, at present, aid for working students is being 
given from Federal funds. 

1 One further aspect of the relation between the college and the 
Federal Government may be mentioned. The Social Security 
legislation did not include employees of colleges and other chari- 
| table institutions. This exemption was made by Congress at 
least in part because unofficially, but quite actively, college presi- 
dents urged that their institutions be exempted. There are many 
of our members who now feel that was a mistake. Personally, 
I doubt whether the Social Security legislation is likely to be 
amended to include any large group now exempted, but if that is 
a possibility, the new Executive Committee of our Association 
will have to think very carefully about what attitude we should 
take. Speaking solely as an individual, I prefer exclusion, but 
many of my friends, much wiser than I, disagree. One fact seems 
to me inescapable: if we are not included, we must, even at great 
sacrifice, make some provision now for the ultimate retirement 
of college employees, including those who do not teach. The 
American college cannot afford to have it said that when almost 
every other form of paid service in the country is being taxed to 
eare for the old age of their employees, college officers remain 
entirely forgetful of their responsibilities along this line. I well 
understand what this means to our overloaded, often unbalanced 
college budgets, but I think we must face it. 

The privately endowed college is the child of the state from 
which it has received its charter. In the past few years the state 
has been exercising more control than ever before. Private insti- 
tutions have found their faculties forced to submit to state oath 
bills. Last year many state legislatures threatened the financial 
serenity of our colleges with taxation bills. "We have experienced 
this in Connecticut, where only the Governor’s veto prevented the 
levying of a tax upon the athletic plant of our largest university. 
Last year the Nebraska legislature seriously considered bills to 
impose taxes on privately and publicly controlled institutions. 
In Indiana the threat was quite grave; the compromise, finally 
voted, will impose taxation six years hence upon certain income- 
producing properties owned by privately endowed colleges; the 
proposed service charge (really a tax upon every college build- 
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ing), recommended to the legislature, was not passed. The situ- 
ation, however, is sufficiently acute there, and in many other 
states, for college presidents seriously to urge ‘‘an intelligent 
interest in the position of candidates for the next legislature upon 
the question of taxation of college property.’’ It is quite a new 
day when college presidents find their interests involved in legis- 
lative elections and find legislative lobbying almost necessary. At 
least we administrators must be open-eyed and keen-minded about 
these taxation threats. 

Second: how many American youths should go to college? If 
thousands more than we are now educating should be admitted, 
into what type of institution should they go? The elimination 
of child labor and the absence of industrial opportunities for 
youths in their later teens have caused many people to advocate 
caring for all American youth until they are eighteen or twenty, 
in some form of institution of higher learning above the high 
school. To do this would probably involve a billion dollar in- 
crease in our national expenditure for education. A large per- 
centage of such young people will not profit from the present 
type of college course. For them, we shall have to devise some 
new type of training, perhaps modelled on our experience in the 
C.C.C. camps; Minnesota’s experiment with a two-year General 
College may help to guide the way. However, a very large num- 
ber of American youth who are intellectually capable are being 
deprived of a college education because of economic insufficiency. 
The National Youth Administration this college year has de- 
creased by over fifteen per cent the number of students aided. 
There are six and a half million young people of college age in 
families with an income of less than $1700, of whom one out of 
every twenty-six is in college. There are three million young 
people from families with incomes over $1700 of whom one out 
of every five is in college. 

This would not be so disturbing if we believed that the children 
in low income families are in general incapable of profiting by a 
college education. It seems quite evident, however, that the 
ability of children and the affluence of a family bear little rela- 
tionship; some authorities believe the relationship is negative. 
We are told that in the upper two per cent of the youth of the 
country, as judged by I.Q. records, at least one half are denied 
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collegiate training entirely because of financial limitation; six 
sevenths of our present college pupils are able to go to college 
only because they are aided by scholarships and are working on 
jobs. On some campuses jobs for boys and girls were more nu- 
merous last fall than previously ; those students financed by N.Y.A. 
aid decreased ; last year 146,000 were helped; this year, 80,000. 
If the Federal Government sincerely wanted to raise the standard 
of leadership in the country in the next generation, it might well 
continue the N.Y.A. for the average student and grant scholar- 
ships, some of them of considerable size, to boys and girls of un- 
usual promise who are debarred from college because of lack of 
money. We have sufficient information now to discover pupils 
who in promise and capacity are superior. Many of us, in our 
own scholarship budgets, would be wise to make aid less a charity 
and more a recognition of superiority. Society would profit more 
from a smaller number of students adequately aided, even if 
the total number of our scholarship pupils had to be decreased 
somewhat. 

The first problem which I outlined concerned itself with a 
matter of policy: our relation with the Federal and state govern- 
ments. The second was a problem of finances: how to award 
scholarship aid in proportion to ability and promise. The third 
concerns itself with the curriculum. I am disturbed about the 
status of the liberal arts college in the universities, and of the 
humanities within the liberal arts college itself. Partly due to 
the depression, there has been a decided swing in student enroll- 
ment toward ‘‘practical’’ subjects; in the state universities this 
is very evident statistically. The college of liberal arts is decreas- 
ing in importance; perhaps it is also losing a clear conviction of 
its place in the educational plan. In 1933, seventy-five per cent 
of all freshmen were enrolled in liberal arts courses; in 1936, it 
was sixty-nine per cent; now the percentage is less than sixty- 
four. The University of California grew, a year ago, by eleven 
per cent; the college of liberal arts by four tenths of one per cent. 
In most of our great state universities only from one third to one 
sixth of the total enrollment is to be found in the liberal arts col- 
lege. It seems easier to get funds from the legislature for the 
more utilitarian departments; students apparently prefer courses 
which they think will enhance their earning power more directly. 
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Practically all privately endowed institutions are ‘‘liberal arts 
colleges.’’? This Association is primarily concerned with this type 
of education ; other associations adequately care for other educa- 
tional interests and activities. The fifty strongest liberal arts 
colleges in the country showed a year ago an enrollment only 
slightly over one per cent more than five years ago and more than 
ten per cent less than ten years ago. Seventy years ago ninety 
per cent of all American college students were in such liberal arts 
colleges ; now less than one quarter are. 

Not only is there a shift in the universities away from the lib- 
eral arts course but also within our colleges themselves there has 
been a decided change in student interest in the last five years. 
This is a matter which is causing concern among the leaders in 
American higher education. President Butler said in his report 
a month ago: the study ‘‘of the languages, the literatures, and 
the philosophies . . . is being neglected; the results are deplor- 
able. The neglect of this field of study means that a generation 
is growing up without any comprehension .. . of philosophy, 
literature, and the fine arts.”’ 

President Conant said last spring in his report: ‘‘In the last 
ten years a marked change has taken place in the number of stu- 
dents concentrating in the different fields. Between 1926 and 
1931 English fell from twenty to thirteen per cent and Govern- 
ment increased from five to twelve per cent. There has been a 
steady decline over a ten-year period in the total of those concen- 
trating in Art and Letters, the figures being forty-two per cent 
in 1926 and thirty per cent in 1936. The increase in the Social 
Sciences for the same period was from thirty-two per cent to forty- 
three per cent. This shift seems to me unfortunate; if continued 
in the same direction at the same rate for another decade it might 
well prove disastrous. I cannot help hoping that we have reached 
the end of the movement from the Arts and Letters and towards 
the Social Sciences and that such important traditional studies 
as Philosophy and Classics may soon show an increased enroll- 
ment.’’ At the meeting of the Association of American Univer- 
sities, President Seymour of Yale similarly commented upon the 
decrease in enrollment in literature, philosophy, and modern lan- 
guages: ‘‘These are fields that must be maintained and developed 
not merely because of our obligation to learning in the abstract 
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but because of our responsibility for the national civilization. If 
our liberal colleges should become anything like schools of con- 
temporary social science, we run the risk of cultural disaster.’’ 
This shift in student enrollment is not confined to our largest : 
colleges. The statistics for two smaller, but outstanding, New iy 
England colleges are before me. In the first, sixty-two upper- : 
elassmen majored in English five years ago, thirty-three last year ; 
in German and romance languages the decrease was seventy-five 
per cent; in political science the increase was three hundred per 
cent. In the other college, English majors seven years ago num- 
bered forty-seven ; last year, fourteen ; classics decreased seventy- 
five per cent, romance languages sixty per cent; government in- 
creased nearly three hundred per cent; ten years ago there were 
one hundred and twenty-three students registered in courses in 
the ancient classics; last year, thirty. 
Our friends in England are facing the same shift in student 
course selection. Nearly five thousand more English university 
students are studying science and medicine than five years ago; 
in the arts, the increase is one hundred and sixty-two, which in 
the proportion of total course enrollment is a marked decrease. 














REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
GUY E. SNAVELY 


BRIEF has been my period of service as executive secretary in 

the Association, hence my report will be brief. On the morn- 
ing of June 1, 1937, I assumed the duties of office, having on the 
previous day awarded the diplomas and given the baccalaureate 
address at the commencement exercises at Birmingham-Southern 
College, where for sixteen years I had been president. 

My distinguished predecessor left the last of May to go to Tokyo 
as a delegate and officer of the World Education Conference, where 
he made one of the main addresses. Doctor Kelly, as indicated in 
press notices and in the March and May issues of the BULLETIN, 
received appropriate and well-merited tribute at the last Annual 
Meeting. I add my personal thanks for the courteous reception 
he accorded me when I assumed my duties and for the fine condi- 
tion in which he left the files and the library of the Association. 
I am most grateful to him also for the stimulating help received 
from ‘‘An Audit of Experience’’ which he had completed during 
the spring months and which gives a review of the development 
of the program, policies, and precedents established by the Asso- 
ciation during his administration, which began with the inception 
of the Association in 1915. This valuable document, in whole or 
in part, is eminently worthy of publication. 

With the aid of the staff, we have kept quite busy getting out 
the November and December issues of the BULLETIN, arranging 
and directing four regional conferences, looking after the details 
of the program of the Annual Meeting, advising with a great nun- 
ber of presidents of member colleges and other leaders in higher 
education, and acting as a clearinghouse for all sorts of questions 
in the realm of liberal higher education. 

The attendance was good and the interest fine at the four re- 
gional conferences. These were held at Vassar College, Occi- 
dental College, Birmingham-Southern College, and Southern 
Methodist University. Interesting addresses were made and ex- 
cellent discussions developed. Detailed programs of these confer- 
ences were recorded in the December issue of the BULLETIN. 

To President McConaughy credit is due for the program of the 
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Vassar Conference. He made the complete tour of the confer- 
ences and delivered most excellent addresses. He has been un- 
usually successful also in obtaining acceptances for appearance 
on the program from the fine galaxy of speakers selected for this 
Annual Meeting. I am glad to add that he has been most coop- 
erative in many other particulars in helping me to become oriented 
in my new task. 

Substantial grants have been received from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to finance additional projects under the direction of the 
Association. These grants include one of $16,000 for a study of 
better correlation between the college library and the teaching 
process of the liberal arts college, and the publication of the results. 
Dr. Harvie Branscomb, Director of the Libraries of Duke Uni- 
versity, has been granted a year’s leave of absence from that in- 
stitution to take charge of this study. He entered his year’s work 
with us on September 1, 1937. 

The Corporation’s second grant was for $7,500 to assist in 
financing a two-year study on ‘‘The American Colleges in Transi- 
tion,’’ under the direction of Executive Secretary Emeritus 
Robert L. Kelly. Upon his return in the late summer from 
Japan, Doctor Kelly took up residence in Claremont, California, 
where he will direct the work of the study. 

On December 14 the Carnegie Corporation voted a grant of 
$5,000 to aid in the establishment of a circulating library of choral 
music for members of the Association. The work involved in this 
grant will be assumed by Mr. Eric T. Clarke, who has been direc- 
tor of our Concert Project for the past twenty months. An addi- 
tional grant of $2,125 is also appropriated by the Corporation, 
supplementing the grant made previously for the Concert 
Project. 

Mr. Clarke reports that the second year of the Concert Project 
shows a decided increase in interest on the part of the member 
eolleges. For the season 1937-38 he reports that we had eighteen 
different artists in the field as compared with six the preceding 
year. The number of bookings for this year is one hundred and 
twenty-one as against forty-six for the previous year. The finan- 
cial arrangements total $23,182 for this year and $10,715 for last 
year. Last season there were twenty-eight colleges that made 
bookings while this year there were ninety different member col- 
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leges and seven non-member colleges. Of the member colleges 
thirteen made more than one booking. 

Excellent reports come to the office concerning the unusually 
fine interest taken in the artists’ visits by the students and faculty 
of the various colleges visited. If the Project is helpful in stimu- 
lating a knowledge and appreciation of the fine arts, its objective 
will be attained. It is certainly fair to assume that knowledge and 
interest in the fine arts are a necessary feature of liberal culture. 

The Jones and the Kunkel projects have been concluded. The 
report of the former on ‘‘Comprehensive Examinations in the 
Humanities’’ is included in the May Buuzetin. The ‘‘Survey of 
the College Faculties’’ by Professor B. W. Kunkel is published in 
the December BULLETIN. 

The new presidents of member colleges have received letters 
from the office giving a brief statement concerning academic free- 
dom and tenure. To the presidents of colleges nominated for elec- 
tion to membership at this annual meeting we shall send the same 
letter. The total of these two groups is about fifty. 

The Commissions appointed by the Association have been func- 
tioning to a greater or lesser degree according to the problems that 
have arisen during the year for the respective groups. Some of 
the Commissions will report at this Meeting, either directly or 
through the Committee on Resolutions. The Commission on 
Academic Tenure and Freedom under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Wriston has had one joint meeting with a similar commission 
from the American Association of University Professors and plans 
to have another immediately upon adjournment of our annual 
sessions. As a result of these conferences it is quite likely a re- 
statement of policy will be made and an opportunity for greater 
elimination of difficulties in this realm. 

During my short period in office it has been a keen pleasure to 
pay official visits to forty-three colleges which belong to the Asso- 
ciation. In this same period I have had the high privilege also 
of speaking at ten of these member colleges. 

It is our purpose to serve our members to the utmost of our 
ability. We welcome suggestions as to how we can render better 
service. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE has held four meetings dur- 

ing the past year: at Washington immediately after adjourn- 

ment of the last annual meeting, at the headquarters office on May 
6 and on November 10, and here in Chicago last evening. 

The matters discussed and problems handled had to do pri- 
marily with the subjects mentioned in the report of the Executive 
Secretary. The Committee set up the new Commission on Teacher 
Education, a report from which will be presented later in this 
meeting. 

At the request of the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, a sub-committee from our Association was appointed to meet 
with this National Committee in Washington on November 13 to 
discuss informally the question of federal grants to education. 
Our sub-committee consisted of President O’Leary, of George- 
town University, President Mead, of Washington College, Presi- 
dent Holloway, of Western Maryland College, and the Executive 
Secretary. Chairman Floyd Reeves of the National Advisory 
Committee indicates that his committee’s report will not be issued 
until later in the spring. 

The United States Collector of Internal Revenue gave official 
notice that the Association would be treated like its member col- 
leges and thus be exempt from the application of the Social Secur- 
ity Act. In view of this, the Executive Committee voted that the 
Association would add five per cent to the salary of each of the 
full-time secretarial members of the staff to be used in purchasing 
an annuity contract with the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, with the provision that each staff member 
contribute an equal amount annually. 

The lease on the suite occupied by the general offices of the 
Association was renewed for three years at a slight reduction in 
rental rate. The lease for the office of the Concert Project was 
renewed for two years and a lease for the office of the Library 
Project was made for a period of eight months. 

In accordance with the action taken by the Association at its 
last annual meeting, arrangements were concluded for the pur- 
chase of an annuity for Executive Secretary Emeritus Robert L. 
Kelly. The amount set aside by the treasurer for the purchase 
of this annuity totaled $13,126. 

The Executive Committee recommends that the Commission on 
Music be discontinued temporarily. 
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The following resolution on Phi Beta Kappa is recommended 
for approval : 


Inasmuch as the purpose of the Association of American 
Colleges is the promotion of higher education in colleges of 
liberal arts and sciences, the Association records its interest 
in the proposed study by the Senate of the United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa of the present status of the four-year college 
of liberal arts and sciences. The Association will extend its 
full support to this study. 

The Executive Committee received quite a large number of 
applications for membership. Several were denied because they 
were professional rather than liberal arts in their scope. Action 
on several other applications has been postponed for further inves- 
tigation. The following are recommended for election: 


Alabama, University of 

American International College 
Barat College 

Beaver College 

Belhaven College 

Bennington College 

Cedar Crest College for Women 
Central Y. M. C. A. College (Chicago) 
Connecticut State College 

Dakota Wesleyan University 

Dillard University 

Hartwick College 

Hunter College 

Kenyon College 

Lane College 

Luther College 

Maryland, University of 

Miami, University of 

Mississippi State College 

Mt. Allison University 

Northwest Nazarene College 
Oklahoma College for Women 
Ouachita College 

Queens College (Flushing, New York) 
St. Joseph College 

St. Mary’s College, Minnesota 
Seattle Pacific College 

Tennessee, University of 

Texas College of Arts and Industries 
The Principia 

Whitworth College 

Yale University. 








LEROY E. KIMBALL 


SCHEDULE A 


GENERAL FUND 


Cash Balance, January 1, 1937 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


COMPTROLLER, NEw YORK UNIVERSITY 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


January 1, 1987, to December 31, 1937 








Receipts 
Membership Dues—1934 oo ccsecsscssemnene $ 18.00 
SEE seahsinnimnionincinen 272.00 
1936 1,300.00 
Ee 23,075.00 
BD sicninivonntmanins 400.00 


BULLETIN and Reprints 
Books—Miscellaneous 

Comprehensive Examinations in Humanities 
Interest on Savings Accounts : 
Interest on Treasury Notes, net . 
Refund from Circulating Library of Choral Music 
Miscellaneous 


Total Receipts 























Disbursements 
Annual Meeting 
American Council on Education 
Executive Committee 
Regional Conferences 
Other Committees 
BULLETIN and reprints 
Books—Miscellaneous 

Comprehensive Examinations in Humanities 
Christian Education Subscriptions 
Administrative Salaries and Annuities ......................... ” 
Set aside for Purchase of Annuity for Retiring 















































Executive Director 

Office—Rent $1,933.28 
Equipment 282.10 
Postage 344.56 
Service 174.40 
Stationery and supplies .................. 349.35 
Telephone and Cable .....crcccccccccneene 189.63 
Maintenance 224.42 

Travel 

Miscellaneous 





Total Disbursements 


$25,065.00 
2,539.65 
269.04 


584.61 


405.56 


39.42 
99.58 


9.25 


$ 1,051.37 


100.00 
202.73 
862.60 
171.76 
3,634.98 
96.83 
688.65 
91.00 

15,630.98 


13,126.00 


3,497.74 
115.82 
67.75 











Balance, December 31, 1937 


$ 6,142.54 


$16,468.64 


29,012.11 
$45,480.75 


39,338.21 








¥ 
4 
4 
4 
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SCHEDULE B 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


January 1, 1937, to December 31, 1937 


Concert Project 
Balance, January 1, 1937 





Receipts 








Disbursements ~ 


Balance, December 31, 1937 





Library Project 





Received from Carnegie Corporation 
Disbursements 





Balance, December 31, 1937 





American Colleges in Transition 
Received from Carnegie Corporation 





Disbursements 





Balance, December 31, 1937 





Circulating Library of Choral Music 
Received from Carnegie Corporation ..... 





Disbursements 





Balance, December 31, 1937 ...... 





SCHEDULE C 
STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 
December 31, 1937 


Funds 
General Fund 





Concert Project 








Library Project 





American Colleges in Transition 





Circulating Library of Choral Music 
Total 





Composed of 
Balance in 
Guaranty Trust Company 








Emigrant Savings Bank 





Bowery Savings Bank 
West Side Savings Bank 





Cash on Hand 





Total (as above) 





$ 6,224.05 
36,603.43 


$42,827.48 
29,648.48 


$13,179.00 


$16,000.00 
4,556.34 


$11,443.66 


$ 3,750.00 
1,749.12 


$ 2,000.88 


$ 5,000.00 
149.91 


$ 4,850.09 


$ 6,142.54 
13,179.00 
11,443.66 

2,000.88 
4,850.09 


$37,616.17 


$16,108.40 
7,632.50 
6,704.72 
7,120.55 
50.00 


—_—_—_—— 


$37,616.17 
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SCHEDULE D 
BALANCE SHEET : 
December $1, 1937 


























Assets 
Cash in Banks $37,566.17 
Cash on Hand 50.00 
Furniture and Equipment at Estimated Value of 1,902.93 
eae 

Funds 
General Fund $ 7,637.30 
Concert Project 13,587.17 
Library Project 11,443.66 
American Colleges in Transition 2,000.88 
Circulating Library of Choral Music 4,850.09 
$39,519.10 


Tait, Weller & Baker 
Accountants and Auditors 
Philadelphia—New York 
We certify that in our opinion the foregoing statements of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the year ended December 31, 1937, of the 
Association of American Colleges 
properly present the transactions for the year, and that the balances shown 
are in agreement with the balances shown by the banks. 
Tait, WELLER & BAKER 
(Signed) Emile Z. Baker 
Certified Public Accountant 
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Set aside for purchase of annuity for retiring executive director 

















REPORT OF COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
AND ACADEMIC TENURE 


HENRY M. WRISTON, Chairman 
PRESIDENT, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


URING 1936-37 no formal investigations regarding alleged 
violations of academic freedom and tenure were made at insti- 
tutions belonging to the Association of American Colleges. How- 
ever, twenty-five complaints were received by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. Some of these cases have been 
satisfactorily adjusted, and we are assured that the pertinent facts 
regarding others will be reported to this commission before any 
formal investigations take place. On October 4 eight members 
of this commission met in Washington with seven representatives 
of the American Association of University Professors for the pur- 
pose of revising the Statements regarding academic freedom and 
tenure adopted in 1925. Alternate drafts of the parts of the 
statement relating to academic freedom were considered and re- 
vised with the result that a preamble and three principles were 
tentatively agreed upon, while a fourth was subsequently drafted 
by Professor Maguire. It was also agreed that members of the 
American Association of University Professors would prepare 
alternate drafts of the section on academic tenure to be presented 
at a joint meeting of representatives of both associations here in 
Chicago later this week. 

‘* Academic Freedom and Tenure’’ was the subject of a dinner 
session of the Regional Conference of the Association of American 
Colleges held at Vassar College on October 22-23, a meeting which 
was not as generally attended by members of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors as had been hoped. At the din- 
ner session addresses were made by Miss Helen Kenyon, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Vassar College, by the president of a 
university, the chairman of this commission, and by Professor 
Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard University. 

Another institution in our association has joined those that have 
taken a definite stand on the matter of academic freedom and 
tenure. During the summer The George Washington University 
printed its ‘‘Ordinances and Code Governing the Academic Per- 
sonnel.’’ Copies of this 18 page pamphlet can be secured from 
the university. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


HARRY M. GAGE, Chairman 
PRESIDENT, CoE COLLEGE 





E Commission is fully convinced of the importance of teacher 

education to the liberal arts colleges and to teachers colleges 
and to the public which is being served by these two types of 
institutions. The problems of teacher education should be faced 
and studied to the end that appropriate action be secured. 

A year ago Dr. C. H. Judd called the attention of this Association 
to the need of developing a program in liberal arts colleges for 
the preparation of secondary school teachers. He suggested that 
this Association take vigorous action to bring the attention of the 
academic departments other than education to the importance of 
giving proper attention to the preparation of teachers. The Com- 
mission agrees that a great defect in the program for the prepara- 
tion of teachers is in the field of subject-matter courses and that 
in this field liberal arts colleges are best fitted to act. Your atten- 
tion is, therefore, called to Dr. Judd’s statement which should 
be studied and used. 

Within the past year the proposal of the American Council on 
Education to study major issues in teacher education has received 
financial support for a five-year study. The institution of this 
project changes the course which should be immediately pursued 
by this Commission. Liberal arts colleges have a large interest 
in the study. Its success depends in large measure on the co- 
operation of this Association and its member institutions. Such 
cooperation as is desired will require some institutions to partici- 
pate in the details of the study. In the end the Association should 
be prepared to participate in formulating the conclusions of the 
study and in the program for improving the practice of teacher 
education. The Commission feels that from the beginning of 
the study this Association and the Council should arrange for a 
free exchange of services and information. 

It is the judgment of the Commission that a first contribution of 
this Association to the study of teacher education may well be the 
arrangement of regional conferences for study of this problem. 
One or two commissioners in attendance at each one of these con- 
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ferences may thus be prepared to bring valuable information to 
the whole Commission. In course of time the attention of the 
whole Association at an annual meeting may well be directed to 
teacher education as a convention theme. 

The Commission is especially interested in in-service training 
of teachers, a fifth year of work beyond the secondary level for 
prospective teachers, the presentation of subject matter for pro- 
fessional use, the certification of teachers, selection of candidates 
for certificates, the contact of liberal arts colleges with the public 
schools and especially secondary schools, the type of preparation 
which a teacher of subject matter in a liberal arts college should 
have, the relation of professional and subject-matter courses in 
liberal arts colleges, a definition of terms used to describe profes- 
sional courses for teachers. 

The large place of teacher education in the program of liberal 
arts colleges is a phase of the still larger problem which is now 
being faced by colleges which by tradition and present declaration 
of aims and objectives are devoted to the giving of liberal educa- 
tion to their students. Specialized courses abound in our liberal 
arts colleges. Prominent among the specialized courses which 
are commonly given in liberal arts colleges are education, physical 
education, home economics, music, commerce and office practice, 
journalism, dramatics and speech, library science, agriculture, 
industrial arts, social service, religious education, and nursing. 
The problem presented by specialized courses as thus indicated is 
further complicated by a rather elaborate offering of pre-profes- 
sional courses, although professional schools in recent years have 
not been looking with favor on pre-professional training. 

Still bearing in mind these specialized courses, your attention 
is forcefully called to the fact that the education of a secondary 
school teacher calls for preparation in one or more fields of study 
rather than intensive specialization in a single department. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That this Association cooperate with the American Council 
on Education in carrying on its project for study of teacher 
education. 

2. That member institutions be encouraged to make studies of 
various aspects of teacher education and to make their findings 
available to this Commission and to the Council. 
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3. That the Board of Directors of the Association be requested 
to arrange for regional conferences to study and report on teacher 
education. 

4. That the Board of Directors be requested to consider the 
adoption of teacher education as the theme for an annual meeting 
at some time in the future. 

5. That the American Council be informed of our special inter- 
est in the problems of teacher education as enumerated in the 
body of this report. 

6. That the attention of the Association be directed to special- 
ized and pre-professional courses and the possibility that their 
presence among the course offerings of a college may make the 
realization of the generally accepted purposes of a liberal arts 
college impossible or very difficult. 








REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON FRATERNITIES 


DIXON RYAN FOX, Chairman 
PRESIDENT, UNION COLLEGE 


A STATEMENT ON RELATIONS BETWEEN COLLEGE 
AND FRATERNITY 


Wuereas, the Association of American Colleges and the Na- 
tional Interfraternity Conference, on behalf of their respective 
memberships, subscribe to the following statement of principles 
which underlie the reciprocal relations between the college, the 
organized student group, and the individual ; 

Be It Therefore Resolved, That this statement be published 
and distributed to all institutions at which fraternities are estab- 
lished, and to all national fraternities, as a reasonable basis on 
which fraternity group life may be organized and maintained. 


PREAMBLE 


Formal education, by organizing and concentrating human 
experience, develops the many desirable potentialities of the stu- 
dent. It stimulates self-expression and an appreciation of all 
cultural achievement; it fosters self-government, and develops 
responsible leadership; it encourages the attitudes and imparts 
the technique needed for self-development, and strengthens zeal 
for service. 

ARTICLE I 
THE OBLIGATION OF THE COLLEGE TO THE GROUP AND ITS 
MEMBERS 


Sec. 1. Since man is to operate in and with groups, these ob- 
jectives can be achieved most effectively in organized group life. 
The college must therefore recognize, as an essential feature of 
the educational process, a properly organized and maintained 
student group life. Accordingly, the college should delegate to 
such groups as large a degree of responsible control of their mem- 
bers as they are capable of exercising with profit to the individ- 
ual, the group, and the college. 

Sec. 2. Self-government and individual self-control are essen- 
tials of good citizenship, and therefore should be primary ob- 
jectives of college training. The fraternity chapter, when it 
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realizes fully its potentialities, presents a unique opportunity for 
discipline in group living and for the practice of responsible self- 
government. The educational process will be furthered, if the 
college will utilize and strengthen all resident groups to this end. 

Sec. 3. As long as students are under the jurisdiction of the 
college, the college has the ultimate responsibility for all integral 
functions of the educational process, including the social life of 
the students. For this reason, even when the college grants to 
any group of undergraduates the privilege of organizing and 
maintaining their own social life, such a grant constitutes a 
delegation to the group of immediate responsibility for the social 
life of its members, with the understanding that the ultimate 
responsibility still remains with the coliege. 

Sec. 4. The college can discharge its obligation of responsi- 
bility for undergraduate social life only by enforcing account- 
ability for the proper use of that portion which is delegated to 
the group. 

Sec. 5. Since the organization and maintenance of the group 
life of a number of undergraduates entails problems of finance 
and of management which may easily encroach upon the primary 
objectives of the group, it is incumbent on the college to insist 
upon the financial integrity of all such undertakings, and upon 
a cost of group living which is in keeping with the policy of the 
institution as a whole. The college should require sound methods 
in all business transactions and relations, even though the dis- 
charge of this obligation to its students and the community should 
involve supervision, or dispersion, of the group. 

Sec. 6. The fullest attainment of the objectives of the educa- 
tional process will be achieved when the group life is integrated 
with the college life, intellectually, as well as socially, physically, 
and morally. In this integration, the college must accept the 
leadership ; the group must cooperate. 


ARTICLE II 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE GROUP TO THE COLLEGE 


Sec. 1. Any organized group of undergraduates, irrespective 
of the purpose for which it is formed, is an integral part of the 
college. As such, it is responsible to the college for both the 
group and its individual members, to the extent to which the 
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privilege of association has withdrawn them from the immediate 
control of the college. 

Sec. 2. The organized groups on any campus should recognize 
their obligation to the entire student body, as well as to their 
own members, to guard against social frustrations and the crea- 
tion of false social standards. 

Sec. 3. When occupying a chapter house, such a group becomes 
responsible for contributing to the objectives of the educational 
process by maintaining wholesome and stimulating conditions of 
living. Its social life should be normal; its standards sound; and 
its activities healthful. 

Src. 4. When a group is unable to control a member who has 
failed to exercise satisfactorily his primary duty of self-control, 
the group should either report that fact to the college, or should 
expel him from membership, and thus absolve itself of the respon- 
sibility implied in fraternity association. 

Sec. 5. When the group fails persistently to discharge its 
group obligations, complete control should be resumed by the 
college through supervision, or dispersion, of the group. 


ARTICLE III 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE GROUP TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


Src. 1. Provision of the means and the incentives to the intel- 
lectual development of the individual remains the primary and 
ultimate obligation of the college; but the group is under obliga- 
tion to its members to cooperate with the college by providing 
such an environment in its chapter house as will promote their 
fullest and freest social, physical, moral, and intellectual develop- 
ment, and by encouraging them to make the best use of the 
opportunities offered by the college. 

Sec. 2. It is inconsistent with the basic purpose of fraternity 
association to refuse to exercise any necessary control over the 
individual, or to give refuge to him in any breach of accepted 
responsibility, and thus to deprive college or parents of the oppor- 
tunity to discharge their ultimate responsibility to the individual 
and the community. 

Sec. 3. Group activities should at all times be pursued in such 
a way as to protect and to promote the dignity essential to the 
development of character, and to enable the individual members 
to achieve the primary objectives of the educational process. 
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ARTICLE IV 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL TO THE GROUP 


Sec. 1. It is the inherent right of the individual, as it is his 
obligation, to further his own evolution from dependence to inde- 
pendence, from self-interest to social-mindedness ; but in so doing, 
he must always respect the individual and collective rights of 
others. 

Sec. 2. Government, whether of the state, the college or the 
group, is most successful when it prescribes least; and govern- 
ment prescribes least when the individual embraces the spirit of 
its principles instead of being forced to yield to the power of its 
commands. 

ARTICLE V 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE ALUMNUS TO THE COLLEGE AND THE GROUP 


Sec. 1. Membership in the corporate body of the college, ac- 
quired by matriculation, is not dissolved on graduation. This 
membership calls for loyalties expressed in various ways by the 
alumni, and for willingness on the part of the college to assist the 
alumni in continuing their education. Such an alignment of 
alumni interest will appropriately identify the alumni with the 
intellectual objectives of the college, and will stimulate the 
undergraduates to a greater enjoyment of their educational 
opportunities. 

Sec. 2. Alumni membership in a fraternity group, as well as in 
the college, should be regarded as an opportunity to serve youth, 
without arrogation of privilege or right. 

Sec. 3. Though membership in fraternity groups continues 
after graduation, responsibility for the proper maintenance of the 
social life of such groups lies with the undergraduate members. 
Alumni participation in the social life of these groups, or in any 
of their activities and undertakings, must therefore always recog- 
nize, and be governed by, the primary obligation of the under- 
graduate members to the college. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITIES 


JOHN C. CHRISTENSEN, Chairman 
CONTROLLER, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


TW O years ago in its first report this committee called attention 

to the importance of provision for retirement income. Last 
year the importance of a certain minimum amount of life insur- 
ance for each staff member was stressed and the plan of Col- 
lective Insurance devised by the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association to bring this about in amounts that coordinate with 
the gradual increase in the death benefit under retirement 
annuity contracts was described. 

This year it seems worth while to point out the tendency on 
the part of colleges and universities and their staff members to 
center attention on various methods of dealing with some of the 
avoidable hazards of life. Someone has said that with all of our 
planning we have less real security today than we have ever had 
before. Whether or not this statement will bear analysis it seems 
clear that with the disappearance of our physical frontiers and 
with the ever-increasing trend toward specialization and mass 
production, it becomes more and more essential that we seek 
security ; it no longer comes automatically as the result of work 
well done. The recent depression has brought us to a realization 
of this fact as nothing had done before; we are ‘‘security con- 
scious’’ as never before. 

Security measures have been forced on industrial employers. 
Colleges and universities have been exempted as non-profit cor- 
porations. But the colleges have been quick to appreciate that 
they must not be in the position of furnishing less security to 
their staff members than do industrial organizations conducted 
for profit. This is demonstrated by widespread interest in estab- 
lishing contributory retirement plans for non-faculty employees 
and in arranging for a certain minimum of life insurance cover- 
age for all. Colleges that have not yet established retirement 
plans for faculty members are waiting only for the financial 
means. The hazards of sickness and accident are also receiving 
consideration—perhaps in some cases without thorough investi- 
gation of the mechanisms employed. 
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It seems not at all unlikely that before long our colleges and 
universities will have to face again the question of inclusion 
under the Social Security Law. At present they come under an 
excepted class of employment defined as follows: 


Service performed in the employ of a corporation, com- 
munity chest, fund, or foundation, organized and operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 


Today there are many groups that would like to see a variety of 
deletions in the definition of this class. No one group cares a 
great deal whether or not the exception is removed as a whole, but 
it seems likely that for administrative reasons officials at Wash- 
ington will prefer to see the exception stand as it is or see it 
deleted as a whole. It therefore seems to be none too early for 
this Association to give thought to this question. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out that this exception was sug- 
gested by the Social Security Committee of the American Council 
on Education—an organization to which this Association belongs. 
This Committee presented a brief in testimony before the Senate 
Finance Committee on the bill that became the Social Security 
Act in which this exception was urged, and suggested an amend- 
ment in almost the exact words quoted above from the present 
law. In this brief the Committee stated : 

(1) A considerable number of colleges and universities have 
made provisions for adequate annuities; these institutions feel 
they are contractually bound; for them the new law would mean 
a ‘‘secondary tax upon [their] already meager funds.’’ 

(2) Colleges and universities have gone further than industrial 
institutions in establishing tenure of service and adequacy of 
protection of payrolls. 

(3) The bill departs from the century old policy of exempting 
from taxes institutions organized and operated exclusively for 
religious, educational, and charitable purposes. This historic 
concept operates as strongly in respect to the taxes imposed by 
this act as it does in respect to other taxes. 

(4) To the extent that the government diminishes the re- 


sources of educational and charitable organizations by levying © 
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taxes, it diminishes their capacity for service and thus shifts to 
the government some of the burdens that these institutions have 
been carrying. 

(5) Industry can shift its wage taxes to consumers of its prod- 
ucts; educational and charitable institutions cannot. 

(6) A larger part of the budgets of educational and charitable 
institutions is for compensation than is the case in industry. 

(7) Old age benefits requiring a needs test are available for 
employees of educational and charitable institutions; the com- 
mittee held that this should be the method of protecting them. 

(8) As to unemployment: 

(a) Educational and charitable institutions are affected 
differently by depressions than are commercial institutions. 
Their services increase when industry suffers from depressions. 

(b) More than 60% of the staff members of colleges and 
universities are of a professional type receiving more than 
$250 a month. 

(The accuracy of this statement seems doubtful.) 

Events were moving rapidly when this brief was presented 
and the brief itself had to be prepared on comparatively short 
notice. It would seem to be in order that this Association make 
a thorough study of this question, taking advantage of what has 
transpired since the Social Security Law was enacted and of the 
possibility of more leisurely consideration than could be given 
when the American Council testified. Even though the same con- 
clusions may be reached, the question is of sufficient importance 
to justify reconsideration. 

In such a study, it would be well to consider the accuracy of 
the following observations : 

1. If the exception in question is removed as to the old age 
benefit sections of the law, it will probably be removed from the 
unemployment compensation sections. 

2. Perhaps it is hasty to conclude that to pay special taxes for 
social benefits would weaken the college’s defense for exemption 
from general taxation. It is conceivable that the tax-exempt 
status of non-profit institutions may be endangered by their fail- 
ure to participate in national social benefit plans that require 
contributions labelled taxes. 
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3. It would be a mistake to suggest amendment by which non- 
profit institutions and their employees would reap the benefits of 
social security legislation without being subject to the corre- 
sponding taxes. If perchance such a suggestion were followed, 
it might prove to be a boomerang with reference to the general 
proposition of tax exemption of non-profit organizations. 

4. It seems probable that a substantial part of the cost of 
social benefits such as old age annuities and unemployment com- 
pensation will be paid out of general taxation rather than 
through the special payroll taxes. If this proves to be the case, 
will the college lose or gain by financing its own separate retire- 
ment plan? 

5. The colleges are faced with a problem affecting their public 
relations as well as a budgetary problem. A course of conduct 
that impairs the standing of the colleges in public estimation 
will tend to reduce the in-flow of donations and bequests, espe- 
cially the in-flow of that most precious class of contributions that 
are received for general purposes and are not narrowly restricted. 
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MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


JANUARY 20 AND 21, 1938 
THE STEVENS, CHICAGO 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 20 


First Session 


E TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Asso- 

ciation of American Colleges convened at 10:00 o’clock, 
Thursday morning, January 20, 1938, in the North Ballroom 
of the Stevens, Chicago, with President James L. McConaughy, 
Wesleyan University, President of the Association, presiding. 
There were over 500 delegates who registered: nearly a hundred 
visitors were present. 

Doctor Gould Wickey of Washington, Executive Secretary of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education and Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges, pro- 
nounced the invocation. 

THE COLLEGES AND PUBLIC LIFE was the theme of all the sessions 
of the annual meeting. Appropriate words of welcome were 
given the members of the Association by President Walter Dill 
Scott of Northwestern University. 

President McConaughy announced the following committees : 


Committee on Nominations: President Raymond Walters, 
University of Cincinnati, Chairman; President Harry M. 
Gage, Coe College; President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott 
College; President John S. Nollen, Grinnell College; Presi- 
dent Henry M. Wriston, Brown University. 

Committee on Resolutions: President Harold A. Gaudin, 
Loyola University (New Orleans), Chairman; President 
Charles A. Anderson, Tusculum College; President Fred 
G. Holloway, Western Maryland College; President Willfred 
Mauck, Hillsdale College; President Kenneth C. M. Sills, 
Bowdoin College. 


Doctor Guy E. Snavely, Executive Secretary of the Association, 
presented the report of the Executive Committee and the report 
of the Executive Secretary for 1937. (See pages 98-102.) 

By unanimous vote of the Association, the report of the Ex- 
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ecutive Secretary was accepted and the recommendations of the 
Executive Committee were approved as follows: 


(1) That the Association’s Committee on Music be discon- 
tinued temporarily. 

(2) That approval be given the following resolution con- 
cerning Phi Beta Kappa: 

Inasmuch as the purpose of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges is the promotion of higher education in col- 
leges of liberal arts and sciences, the Association records 
its interest in the proposed study by the Senate of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa of the present status 
of the four-year college of liberal arts and sciences. The 
Association will extend its full support to this study. 
(3) That the following colleges be elected to membership 

in the Association : 

Alabama, University of 

American International College 
Barat College 

Beaver College 

Belhaven College 

Bennington College 

Cedar Crest College for Women 
Central Y.M.C.A. College (Chicago) 
Connecticut State College 

Dakota Wesleyan University 
Dillard University 

Hartwick College 

Hunter College 

Kenyon College 

Lane College 

Luther College 

Maryland, University of 

Miami, University of 

Mississippi State College 

Mt. Allison University 

Northwest Nazarene College 
Oklahoma College for Women 
Ouachita College 

Queens College (Flushing, New York) 
St. Joseph College 

St. Mary’s College (Minnesota) 
Seattle Pacific College 

Tennessee, University of 

Texas College of Arts and Industries 
The Principia 

Whitworth College 

Yale University 
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At 10:30 A.M., further consideration of business matters was 
postponed in order to proceed with the two addresses scheduled on 
the program. 

The Honorable Harold L. Ickes, United States Secretary of the 
Interior, gave an address on ‘‘What’s the Matter with Alma 
Mater?’’ (See page 6.) 

‘‘The Colleges and Public Life’’ was the subject of the address 
given by Doctor Heinrich Briining, ex-Chancellor of Germany and 
visiting professor at Harvard University. (See page 19.) 

The meeting adjourned at 12:10 P.M. 


Second Session 


At 12:30 P.M., the Association divided into two well-attended 
luncheon groups. One group, under the leadership of President 
Dixon Ryan Fox, of Union College, discussed college fraternities : 
a resolution concerning this topic was drawn up for consideration 
by the Executive Committee and ratification by the Association 
at the business meeting on Friday morning. The other luncheon 
group discussed aid for college students granted by the National 
Youth Administration. President Charles K. Edmunds, of 
Pomona College, presided over this group, which also drew up 
resolutions for submission to the Association after consideration 
by the Executive Committee. 


Third Session 


The President of the Association called the afternoon meeting to 
order at 2:30 o’clock sharp. The report of the financial opera- 
tions for the past year was presented by Treasurer LeRoy E. 
Kimball. (See page 103.) 

By unanimous vote of the Association, the report of the Treas- 
urer was adopted, and the budget presented by him was approved 
as the official budget of the Association for the year 1938, subject 
to modification by the Executive Committee as need may arise. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, the Associa- 
tion gave approval to the following resolution : 


In view of consideration by the present Congress of amend- 
ments to the tax law, the Association of American Colleges, 
comprising 531 member institutions, respectfully urges 
amendment of the Revenue Act of 1936 to encourage larger 
philanthropies for education and charity. 
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The Association believes that the downward trend in gifts 
to the endowments of privately-controlled educational insti- 
tutions creates an alarming emergency. The decrease has 
been more than fifty per cent in the past ten years (from 
seventy million dollars in 1925-26 to thirty-three million 
dollars in 1935-36) ; furthermore it seems clear to us that 
the cumulative effects of the present tax law will create an 
even more alarming situation. 

The Association urges the elimination from taxation of 
gifts from individuals, in excess of the present fifteen per 
cent exemption (with reasonable limitations) ; and the inter- 
pretation of income from donations to revocable trusts for 
education and charity, as the income of the trust and not of 
the donor. 


The revised Constitution and By-Laws presented at the last 
annual meeting, which had lain upon the table for a year accord- 
ing to constitutional requirement, were adopted by unanimous vote 
of the Association, with the insertion of the caption ‘‘ Article’’ at 
the heading of each paragraph of the Constitution and the chang- 
ing of the officers from Executive Committee to Board of Direc- 
tors, under blanket authority given at the last annual meeting. 
This was done by the advice of counsel in order to make the Con- 
stitution harmonize with the Certificate of Incorporation under the 
Membership Corporation Law of the State of New York. The 
Certificate of Incorporation and the Constitution and By-Laws 
as adopted are to be found on pages 143-47. 

President McConaughy then presented his annual report. (See 
page 90.) 

Professor Norman Foerster, Director of the School of Letters 
of the State University of Iowa, gave an address on ‘‘The Future 
of the Liberal College.’’ (See page 38.) 

‘*The Liberal Role of the Politician’’ was the title of the address 
given by Professor T. V. Smith of the University of Chicago, who 
is also a member of the Illinois State Senate. (See page 47.) 


Fourth Session 


The Annual Dinner of the Association was held in the North 
Ballroom of the Stevens, Thursday evening, January 20, at seven 
o’clock, with President McConaughy presiding. 

At the speakers’ table, in addition to the officers of the Associa- 
tion, including Executive Secretary Emeritus Robert L. Kelly, and 
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the speakers for Thursday, were seated as fraternal delegates: 
Dean Margaret S. Morriss, of Pembroke College (Brown Univer- 
sity ), President of the American Association of University Women ; 
Doctor Kathryn McHale, Executive Director, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; President W. A. Jessup, of the 
Carnegie Foundation; Professor W. A. Nitze, University of 
Chicago, Delegate of American Council of Learned Societies; Pro- 
fessor Mark Ingraham, University of Wisconsin, President of the 
American Association of University Professors; Doctor Gould 
Wickey, Executive Secretary, Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
eation. Of the thirteen presidents of member colleges who were 
presiding over the same colleges at the time of the organization of 
the Association, the following seven were present and were seated 
at the speakers’ table as guests of the Association : 


President R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College 
President F. W. Boatwright, University of Richmond 
President W. G. Clippinger, Otterbein College 
President D. J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President B. H. Kroeze, Jamestown College 
President W. H. McMaster, Mount Union College 
President J. H. Reynolds, Hendrix College 


The invocation was offered ‘by the Rev. E. V. Stanford, Presi- 
dent of Villanova College. 

President Robert M. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 
spoke on ‘‘The Colleges and Public Service.’’ (See page 31.) 

President Harold W. Dodds, of Princeton University, who was 
to have delivered an address on the same topic, was unable to be 
present because of illness. Doctor A. J. Carlson, Professor of 
Physiology at the University of Chicago and President for the past 
year of the American Association of University Professors, gra- 
ciously consented at the last moment to speak on the topic under 
discussion. (See page 36.) 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 21 


Fifth Session 

The Friday morning session was called to order by the President 
at 10:10 A.M. 

The program for this session consisted of five brief statements 

on courses it: public affairs given in member institutions and a 
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report on postgraduate training at Washington by President 
Frederick M. Davenport, of the National Institute of Public 
Affairs. 

President George B. Cutten, of Colgate University, discussed 
‘*Colgate in Washington.’’ (See page 58.) 

‘*A Four-Year Curriculum’’ was discussed by President Wil- 
liam A. Eddy, of Hobart College. (See page 62.) 

The subject of President Dixon Ryan Fox, of Union College, 
was ‘‘ Apprentice Work in the State Capital.’’ (See page 66.) 

President Kenneth C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin College, spoke on 
‘Cooperation with Municipalities.’’ (See page 71.) 

‘*Post-Graduate Instruction in Government’’ to be offered in 
the graduate school of Harvard University under the provisions 
of the Littauer Grant was outlined by Professor Arthur N. Hol- 
combe. (See page 74.) 

‘*Postgraduate Training at Washington’’ was the subject of the 
address delivered by President Frederick M. Davenport, of the 
National Institute of Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. (See 
page 82.) 

The report of the Commission on Insurance and Annuities, 
whose chairman is Controller J. C. Christensen, University of 
Michigan, was read in part to the Association by Executive Sec- 
retary Snavely. On recommendation of the Executive Commit- 
tee, which had previously studied the report, it was voted unani- 
mously to refer the recommendations it contained to the new 
Board of Directors for further study. (See page 115.) 

President Dixon Ryan Fox, Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Fraternities, presented a report on College Fraternities, which 
was adopted unanimously. (See page 111.) 

The report of the new Commission on Teacher Education, under 
the chairmanship of President H. M. Gage, of Coe College, was 
adopted unanimously. (See page 108.) 

President H. M. Wriston, Chairman of the Commission on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Academic Tenure, made the report for his 
Commission which the Association voted to accept. (See page 
107.) 

Out of the discussion at the Thursday luncheon meeting on the 
subject of the National Youth Administration, came the following 
report, which was presented by President John L. Seaton, and 
which on motion was approved by the Association : 
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Be It Resolved, That the Association of American Colleges, with 
a membership of five hundred and thirty-one publicly and pri- 
vately controlled colleges and universities, views with grave con- 
cern a report that the officials of the National Youth Administra- 
tion may next year make a discrimination between publicly and 
privately controlled colleges in the allocation of aid to college 
students. In accordance with the official statements, grants to 
college students have been made during the past three years in 
the interest of those unable otherwise to attend college, not in the 
interest of the colleges themselves. There was no aim to classify 
colleges or to make any distinction among them, but aid was given 
to students attending every type of college that had been char- 
tered by their respective states. It was a unifying, not a divisive 
measure, and the Association is firmly convinced that any change 
which would treat differently the students in different institutions 
would not be in accord with good public policy. 

Because of the present emergency situation and in the light 
of experience with the operation of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration aid for college students, we urge the continuance of the 
plan for the coming college year as a measure of immediate relief 
to students and an exceptionally wise investment in the education 
of thousands of young people who will be citizens in the near 
future. When the quota was reduced for the current year the 
educational institutions accepted it without demurrer as a part 
of an established plan to reduce federal expenditure. Increasing 
evidence of financial distress among students has been coming to 
the attention of administrative authorities in recent weeks. We 
believe and urgently request therefore that should it be consistent 
with other measures taken by the Federal Government the quota 
for the current year be continued. When a general reduction look- 
ing toward an eventual elimination of subsidies becomes wise the 
Association suggests that the reduction should be gradual and 
alike for all colleges and universities. We urge also that an- 
nouncement be made early each year in order to avoid the embar- 
rassment which comes from numerous and insistent inquiries 
during the summer. 

The Association desires also to express its appreciation of the 
aid which has thus far been given to students and of the fairness 
and good will with which the plan has been administered. In 
behalf of the students concerned we register grateful approval, 
and venture the judgment that the part time jobs provided for 
students will eventually prove to be among the most significant 
and productive of the emergency measures undertaken by the 
government. 


President Harold A. Gaudin on behalf of the Committee on 
Resolutions made the following report, which was unanimously 
approved : 
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Be It Resolved, That whereas the program of the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges was 
timely in its subject matter and stimulating in its presentation, 
a vote of thanks be expressed to President James L. McConaughy 
and the Executive Committee for care and intelligence in planning 
the program and to all the speakers who participated in it. 

That whereas the Association is now newly placed under the 
executive directorship of Doctor Guy E. Snavely, a vote of confi- 
dence in his high-minded ability be given to him and an expression 
of appreciation for good work long and faithfully performed be 
extended to the retiring executive secretary, Doctor Robert L. 
Kelly. 


By unanimous vote of the Association the Executive Director 
was instructed to cast the ballot for the officers of the Association 
for 1938-39, as presented by the Committee on Nominations. 


President: John L. Seaton, President of Albion College. 

Vice-President: Meta Glass, President of Sweet Briar College. 

Treasurer: LeRoy E. Kimball, Comptroller of New York University. 

Executive Director: Guy E. Snavely. 

Additional Members of the Board of Directors: Remsen D. Bird, President 
of Occidental College, Charles E. Diehl, President of Southwestern, Mildred 
H. McAfee, President of Wellesley College, Edward V. Stanford, President 
of Villanova College. 


STANDING COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES 


Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure: President Henry 
M. Wriston, Brown University, Chairman, Chancellor 8. P. Capen, The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, President William C. Dennis, Earlham College, President 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Mount Mary College, President Meta Glass, Sweet 
Briar College, President E. J. Jaqua, Scripps College, President R. A. Kent, 
University of Louisville, President James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, President W. P. Tolley, Allegheny College, Dean Carl A. Wittke, 
Oberlin College. 

Commission on College Architecture and College Instruction in Fine Arts: 
R. H. Fitzgerald, Provost of University of Pittsburgh, Chairman, Dean Roy 
J. Deferrari, The Catholic University of America, President E. M. Gwathmey, 
Converse College, President F. P. Keppel, The Carnegie Corporation, Presi- 
dent B. H. Kroeze, Jamestown College, J. Fredrick Larson, Dartmouth 
College, Professor Arthur Pope, Harvard University. 

Commission on Teacher Education: President Harry M. Gage, Coe College, 
Chairman, President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College, Dean Mar- 
garet T. Corwin, New Jersey College for Women, President C. K. Edmunds, 
Pomona College, President Fred Engelhardt, University of New Hampshire, 
President Fred G. Holloway, Western Maryland College, President L. H. 
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Hubbard, Texas State College for Women, President W. L. Lingle, Davidson 
College, President P. C. Nash, University of Toledo. 

Joint Committee on Fraternities: President Dixon Ryan Fox, Union Col- 
lege, Chairman, President Thomas N. Barrows, Lawrence College, Comptrol- 
ler LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University, President Alexander Ruthven, 
The University of Michigan, President Henry M. Wriston, Brown University. 

Committee on Insurance and Annuities: President Ernest Weld, Wells Col- 
lege, Chairman, President Charles A. Anderson, Tusculum College, Controller 
J. C. Christensen, University of Michigan, Dean Francis L. Meade, Niagara 
University, Dean Paul H. Musser, University of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on Publications: The President, ex officio, the Vice-President, 
ex officio, the Executive Director, ex officio. 

Representatives on American Council on Education: President Gilbert W. 
Mead, Washington College (2 years), President Frank P. Graham, University 
of North Carolina (1 year), Chancellor S. P. Capen, The University of Buf- 
falo (3 years). 

Representative on Committee on National Legislation of the American 
Council on Education: Guy E. Snavely. 

(Signed) RayMonD WALTERS, University of Cincinnati 
Harry M. Gage, Coe College 
JAMEs R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 
JoHN 8S. NOLLEN, Grinnell College 
Henry M. Wriston, Brown University 


The twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges adjourned sine die shortly after 12:00 o’clock. 

At 12: 30 P. M. were held well-attended luncheon discussions on 
“‘Academic Freedom and Tenure’’ and ‘‘Teacher Education’’ 
under the chairmanship of President Wriston of Brown University 
and President Gage of Coe College, respectively. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Guy E. Snavety, Executive Director. 





——— 











MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1939 


Guy E. SNAVELY 
Executive Director 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


President, JoHN L. SEATON, President of Albion College 
Vice-President, Meta Gass, President of Sweet Briar College 
Treasurer, LERoy E. KIMBALL, Comptroller of New York University 
REMSEN D. Bip, President of Occidental College 

CHARLES E. DIEHL, President of Southwestern 

MILpRED H. McArez, President of Wellesley College 

EDWARD V. STANFORD, President of Villanova College 


By order of the Association, in the case of universities the unit of member- 
ship is the university college of liberal arts. Unless otherwise indicated the 
name of the president or the chancellor is given in the column headed Execu- 
tive Officer. 


























INSTITUTION EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
ALABAMA 

Alabama College, Montevallo A. F. Harman 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn L. N. Duncan 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham Guy E. Snavely 
Howard College, Birmingham T. V. Neal 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery. Hubert Searcy 
Judson College, Marion L. G. Cleverdon 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill John J. Druhan 
Talladega College, Talladega B. G. Gallagher 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee Institute 
Frederick D. Patterson 














University of Alabama, University Richard C. Foster 
ARIZONA 
University of Arizona, Tucson Alfred Atkinson 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro V. C. Kays 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville Wiley Lin Hurie 
Hendrix College, Conway J. H. Reynolds 








Ouachita College, Arkadelphia James R. Grant 
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CALIFORNIA 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland... Sister Mary Austin, Dean 
College of the Pacific, Stockton Tully C. Knoles 
Dominican College, San Rafael Mother M. Raymond 
Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood Sister Mary Redempta 
La Verne College, La Verne Ellis M. Studebaker 
Loyola University, Los Angeles Charles A. McQuillan 
Mills College, Mills College Aurelia H. Reinhardt 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles Mother Dolorosa 
Occidental College, Los Angeles Remsen duBois Bird 
Pomona College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont..................... Charles K. Edmunds 
St. Mary ’s College, Oakland Brother Albert 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco..................... Mother M. Guerin 
Scripps College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont E. J. Jaqua 
Stanford University, Stanford University Ray Lyman Wilbur 
University of Redlands, Redlands Herbert E. Marsh, Acting 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco W. I. Lonergan 
University of Southern California, Los Angelezs................. R. B. von KleinSmid 
Whittier College, Whittier W. O. Mendenhall 

COLORADO 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs Thurston J. Davies 
University of Denver, Denver. David 8. Duncan 

CONNECTICUT 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven Sister M. Anacletus 
Connecticut College for Women, New Lond onm.........ccccccccccisnen Katharine Blunt 
Connecticut State College, Storrs Albert N. Jorgensen 
St. Joseph College, West Hartford Mother Maria Francis 
Trinity College, Hartford Remsen B. Ogilby 
Wesleyan University, Middletown James L. McConaughy 
Yale University, New Haven Charles Seymour 

DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark Walter Hullihen 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
American University, Washington Joseph M. M. Gray 
Catholic University of America, Washington Joseph M. Corrigan 
George Washington University, Washington C. H. Marvin 
Georgetown University, Washington Arthur A. O’Leary 
Howard University, Washington Mordecai W. Johnson 
FLORIDA 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee............... J. R. E. Lee 
Florida-Southern College, Lakeland Ludd M. Spivey 


Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee Edward Conradi 
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John B. Stetson University, De Land 


W. 8S. Allen 





Rollins College, Winter Park 


Hamilton Holt 





John J. Tigert 





University of Florida, Gainesville 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 


Bowman F. Ashe 





GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur. 


James R. McCain 





Berry College, Mount Berry. 


G. Leland Green 





Aquila Chamlee 





Bessie Tift College, Forsyth 3 
Brenau College, Gainesville 


H. J. Pearce 





Clark University, Atlanta 


M. 8. Davage 





Harvey W. Cox 





Emory University, Emory University. 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 


Guy H. Wells 





Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta 


Frank R. Reade 








Mercer University, Macon 
Morehouse College, Atlanta 


Spright Dowell 
Samuel H. Archer 





Morris Brown College, Atlanta 


Wm. A. Fountain, Jr. 





E. C. Peters 





Paine College, Augusta. 
Piedmont College, Demorest 


George C. Bellingrath 





Shorter College, Rome 


Paul M. Cousins 





Florence M. Read 





Spelman College, Atlanta 
University of Georgia, Athens 


Harmon W. Caldwell 





Dice R. Anderson 





Wesleyan College, Macon 


IDAHO 





College of Idaho, Caldwell 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa 


innate Raymond H. Leach 
Russell V. DeLong 





ILLINOIS 
Augustana College, Rock Island 


Conrad Bergendoff 





Aurora College, Aurora 





Theodore Pierson Stephens 
Mother Reilly 





Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 


F. R. Hamilton 





Carthage College, Carthage 


Rudolph G. Schulz, Jr. 





Edward J. Sparling 





Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 
De Paul University, Chicago 


Michael J. O’Connell 





Elmhurst College, Elmhurst 


Timothy Lehmann 








Eureka College, Eureka 
George Williams College, Chicago 


Raymond F. McLain 
Harold C. Coffman 





Greenville College, Greenville 


Henry J. Long 








Illinois College, Jacksonville 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 


H. Gary Hudson 
Wiley G. Brooks 





James Millikin University, Decatur 


John C. Hessler 





Carter Davidson 





Knox College, Galesburg 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest 


Herbert M. Moore 





Samuel K. Wilson 





Loyola University, Chicago 
McKendree College, Lebanon 


Clark R. Yost 
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MacMurray College, Jacksonville Clarence P. McClelland 
Monmouth College, Monmouth J. H. Grier 
North Central College, Naperville E. E. Rall 
Northwestern University, Evanston Walter Dill Scott 
Rockford College, Rockford Mary Ashby Cheek 
Rosary College, River Forest Sister M. Evelyn 
St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago..............c.0 Sister Mary Genevieve Crane 
Shurtleff College, Alton Paul L. Thompson 
The Principia, Elsah F. E. Morgan 
University of Chicago, Chicago A. J. Brumbaugh, Acting Dean 
University of Illinois, Urbana M. T. McClure, Dean 
Wheaton College, Wheaton James O. Buswell, Jr. 
INDIANA 
Butler University, Indiamapolis....ccccccsassmessssssssessssasensensssd James W. Putnam 
DePauw University, Greencastle Clyde E. Wildman 
Earlham College, Richmond William C. Dennis 
Evansville College, Evansville F. Marion Smith 
Franklin College, Franklin Wm. G. Spencer 
Goshen College, Goshen 8S. C. Yoder 
Hanover College, Hanover Albert G. Parker, Jr. 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis I. J. Good 
Indiana University, Bloomington Herman B. Wells Acting 
Manchester College, North Manchester Otho Winger 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute Donald B. Prentice 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame Sister M. Madeleva 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods..Mother Mary Raphael 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame John F. O’Hara 
IOWA 
Central College, Pella. Irwin J. Lubbers 
Clarke College, Dubuque Sister Mary Antonia Durkin 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids Harry M. Gage 
Columbia College, Dubuque Thomas Conry 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon Herbert J. Burgstahler 
Drake University, Des Moines Donald W. Morehouse 
Grinnell College, Grinnell John 8. Nollen 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant. Harry D. Henry 
Luther College, Decorah O. J. H. Preus 
Morningside College, Sioux City Earl A. Roadman 
Parsons College, Fairfield Clarence W. Greene 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport. Carl H. Meinberg 
Simpson College, Indianola Earl E. Harper 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. Eugene A. Gilmore 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque Dale D. Welch 





Henry E. McGrew 





William Penn College, Oskaloosa 
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KANSAS 

Baker University, Baldwin City. Nelson P. Horn 
Bethel College, Bethel College Ed. G. Kaufman 
College of Emporia, Emporia. John B. Kelly 
Friends University, Wichita David M. Edwards 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina J. R. McFadden, Acting 
MePherson College, McPherson V. F. Schwalm 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison Mother Lucy Dooley 
Ottawa University, Ottawa Andrew B. Martin 
Saint Mary College, Leavenworth A. M. Murphy 
Southwestern College, Winfield Frank E. Mossman 
Sterling College, Sterling H. A. Kelsey 
University of Wichita, Wichita W. M. Jardine 
Washburn College, Topeka. Philip C. King 

KENTUCKY 
Asbury College, Wilmore H. C. Morrison, Acting 
Berea College, Berea W. J. Hutchins 
Centre College, Danville James H. Hewlett, Acting 
Georgetown College, Georgetown Henry N. Sherwood 
Kentucky State Industrial College, Frankfort R. B. Atwood 
Nazareth College, Louisville Mother Mary Catherine Malone 
Union College, Barbourville John Owen Gross 
University of Kentucky, Lexington Frank L. McVey 
University of Louisville, Louisville R. A. Kent 

LOUISIANA 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport Pierce Cline 
Dillard University, New Orleans Wm. 8. Nelson 
H. Sophie Newcombe College, New Orleans Pierce Butler, Dean 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston E. 8. Richardson 
Louisiana State University, University James M. Smith 
Loyola University, New Orleans Harold A. Gaudin 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette L. E, Frazar 
Tulane University, New Orleans R. C. Harris 
Xavier University, New Orleans Mother M. Agatha 

MAINE 

Bates College, Lewiston Clifton D. Gray 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick Kenneth C. M. Sills 
Colby College, Waterville Franklin W. Johnson 
University of Maine, Orono Arthur A, Hauck 

MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore................... Sister Mary Frances 
Goucher College, Baltimore David A. Robertson 





Hood College, Frederick Henry I. Stahr 
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Isaiah Bowman 





Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
Loyola College, Baltimore 


Joseph A, Canning 





Morgan College, Baltimore 


D. O. W. Holmes . 





J. L. Sheridan 





Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 
St. John’s College, Annapolis 


Stringfellow Barr 





St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg 


Sister Paula Dunn 





‘H. C. Byrd 





University of Maryland, College Park 
Washington College, Chestertown 


Gilbert W. Mead 





Western Maryland College, Westminster. 


Fred G. Holloway 





MASSACHUSETTS 
American International College, Springfield.......... 


Amherst College, Amherst 


PET. Be Chester 8S. McGown 


Stanley King 





Boston College, Chestnut Hill 


William J. McGarry 





Daniel L. Marsh 





Boston University, Boston 
Clark University, Worcester 


Wallace W. Atwood 





Emmanuel College, Boston 


Sister Julie 





James B. Conant 





Harvard University, Cambridge 
Holy Cross College, Worcester 


Francis J. Dolan 





Massachusetts State College, Amherst 


Hugh P. Baker 





Roswell G. Ham 





Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley 
Regis College, Weston 


Sister Genevieve Marie 





Simmons College, Boston 


Bancroft Beatley 





William A. Neilson 





Smith College, Northampton 
Springfield College, Springfield 


Ernest M. Best 





Tufts College, Tufts College 





George 8. Miller, Acting 
Mildred H. McAfee 





Wellesley College, Wellesley 
Wheaton College, Norton 


J. Edgar Park 





James P. Baxter, 3rd 





Williams College, Williamstown 





Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester. 
MICHIGAN 


Ralph Earle 


Harlan L. Feeman 





Adrian College, Adrian 
Albion College, Albion 


John L. Seaton 





Harry Means Crooks 





Alma College, Alma 


Emil Leffler 





Battle Creek College, Battle Creek 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale 


Willfred Mauck 





Wynand Wichers 





Hope College, Holland 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 


Stewart G. Cole 





Marygrove College, Detroit 


Sister M. Honora 





Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 


East Lansing 


Robert S. Shaw 





Nazareth College, Nazareth 


Sister Mary Celestine 





Joseph H. Brewer 





Olivet College, Olivet 
St. Joseph’s College and Academy, Adrian 


Mother M. Gerald 





University of Detroit, Detroit. 


A. H. Poetker 





Edward H. Kraus, Dean 





University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Wayne University, Detroit 


Frank Cody 
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MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis 


H. N. Hendrickson, Acting 





Carleton College, Northfield 


D. J. Cowling 








College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 


Sister Claire, Dean 
Sister Eucharista 





Mother M. Agnes Somers 





College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 
College of St. Teresa, Winona. 


Sister Mary A. Molloy 





College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 


James H. Moynihan 





J. N. Brown 





Concordia College, Moorhead 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter. 


O. J. Johnson 





Hamline University, St. Paul 


Charles N. Pace 





C. E. Ficken, Acting 





Macalester College, St. Paul 
St. Mary’s College, Winona 


Brother Leopold 





St. Olaf College, Northfield 


L. W. Boe 





University of Minnesota, Minneapolis... .cccccccccncnn 


MISSISSIPPI 


wasabi John T. Tate, Dean 





Belhaven College, Jackson 


Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain...............c.. 


Millsaps College, Jackson 


.@. T. Gillespie 


labtade Lawrence T. Lowrey 


David M. Key 





D. M. Nelson 





Mississippi College, Clinton 
Mississippi State College, State College 


G. D. Humphrey 





Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus 


B. L. Parkinson 


























University of Mississippi, University. A. B. Butts 
MISSOURI 
Central College, Fayette Robert H. Ruff 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton W. H. McDonald 
Drury College, Springfield T. W. Nadal 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis Mother Joseph Aloysius 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles. John L. Roemer 
Maryville College, St. Louis Mother Marie-Odéide Mouton 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall George H. Mack 





William L. Young 





Park College, Parkville 
St. Louis University, St. Louis. 


Harry B. Crimmins 





University of Missouri, Columbia 


F. M. Tisdel, Dean 








Washington University, St. Louis 
Webster College, Webster Groves 


George R. Throop 
George F. Donovan 





Westminster College, Fulton 


France L. McCluer 








William Jewell College, Liberty. 


MONTANA 
Carroll College, Helena 


John F. Herget 


Emmet J. Riley 





NEBRASKA 
Creighton University, Omaha. 


J. P. Zuercher 





Doane College, Crete 


Bryan 8. Stoffer 
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Duchesne College, Omaha Mother Eleanor Regan 
Hastings College, Hastings John W. Creighton 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln E. Guy Cutshall 
York College, York J. R. Overmiller 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College, Hanover Ernest M. Hopkins 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester Bertrand C. Dolan 
University of New Hampshire, Durham Fred Engelhardt 
NEW JERSEY 
Brothers College, Drew University, Madison Arlo A. Brown 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station........Sister Marie José Byrne, Dean 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood Mother M. Cecelia Scully 


New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 


























Princeton University, Princeton Harold W. Dodds 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick Robert C. Clothier 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City Dennis J. Comey 
Seton Hall College, South Orange James F. Kelley 
Upsala College, East Orange F. A. Ericsson, Acting 
NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque J. F. Zimmerman 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College, Garden City Paul D. Eddy 
Alfred University, Alfred J. Nelson Norwood 


Bard College, Columbia University, Annandale-on-Hudson 
Harold Mestre, Acting Dean 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean 



































Brooklyn College, Brooklyn William A. Boylan 
Canisius College, Buffalo James P. Sweeney 
Colgate University, Hamilton George B. Cutten 
College of the City of New York, New York F. B. Robinson 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, New Yortk.................... Sister Catherine Marie, Dean 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle Francis W. Walsh 
College of St. Rose, Albany Sister M. Rosina, Dean 
Columbia College, Columbia University, New York..Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean 
Cornell University, Ithaca Robert M. Ogden, Dean 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Mother Saint Edward 
Elmira College, Elmira. Wm. 8. A. Pott 
Fordham University, New York Robert I. Gannon 
Good Counsel College, White Plains Mother M. Aloysia 
Hamilton College, Clinton Frederick C. Ferry 








Hartwick College, Oneonta Charles W. Leitzell 
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Hobart College, Geneva. 
Houghton College, Houghton 


Wm. Alfred Eddy 
Stephen W. Paine 





Eugene A. Colligan 





Hunter College, New York 
Keuka College, Keuka Park 


J. Hillis Miller 





Manhattan College, New York 


Brother Patrick 





Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 
Mother Grace C. Dammann 


Mother M. Gerard 





Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
Nazareth College, Rochester 


Mother M. Sylvester 





New York University, New York 





Marshall 8. Brown, Dean 





Niagara University, Niagara Falls 
Queens College, Flushing 


Joseph M. Noonan 
Paul Klapper 





J. L. Meader 





Russell Sage College, Troy. 


Saint Bonaventure College, Saint Bonaventure............. 


St. John’s University, Brooklyn 


Edward J. Walsh 





St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn................... 


St. Lawrence University, Canton 


William T. Dillon, Dean 


Laurens H. Seelye 





Constance Warren 





Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 


Henry T. Moore 





Syracuse University, Syracuse 


W. P. Graham 








Union College, Schenectady 
United States Military Academy, West Point 


Dixon Ryan Fox 
Jay L. Benedict 





Samuel P. Capen 





University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
University of Rochester, Rochester 


Alan C. Valentine 





Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 


Henry N. MacCracken 





Wagner College, Staten Island 


Clarence C. Stoughton 





Wells College, Aurora 


William E. Weld 





Bernard Revel 





Yeshiva College, New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 


David D. Jones 





Bennett College, Greensboro 
Catawba College, Salisbury 


Howard R. Omwake 





Walter L. Lingle 





Davidson College, Davidson. 
Duke University, Durham 


W. P. Few 





Elon College, Elon College 


L. E. Smith 








Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs 
Guilford College, Guilford College 


Henry G. Bedinger 
Clyde A. Milner 





H. L. MeCrorey 





Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 


P. E. Monroe 





Meredith College, Raleigh 


Charles E. Brewer 





North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham.............. 


Salem College, Winston-Salem 


ionic James E. Shepard 


H. E. Rondthaler 





Robert P. Daniel 





Shaw University, Raleigh 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Frank P. Graham 





NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown College, Jamestown 


B. H. Kroeze 
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Antioch College, Yellow Springs 


A. D. Henderson 





Ashland College, Ashland 


Chas. L. Anspach 








Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 
Bluffton College, Bluffton 


Louis C. Wright 
A. 8. Rosenberger 





Otto Mees 





Capital University, Columbus 


College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph 


College of Wooster, Wooster 


oe Sister Maria Corona, Dean 


C. F. Wishart 





John W. Claxton 





Defiance College, Defiance 
Denison University, Granville 


A. A. Shaw 





Findlay College, Findlay 


Homer R. Dunathan 








Heidelberg College, Tiffin 
Hiram College, Hiram 


Clarence E. Josephson 
Kenneth I. Brown 





John Carroll University, Cleveland 


Benedict J. Rodman 





Kenyon College, Gambier 


Gordon Keith Chalmers 





Lake Erie College, Painesville 


Vivian B. Small 





Harry K. Eversull 





Marietta College, Marietta 
Mary Manse College, Toledo 


Sister M. Catherine Raynor 





Mount Union College, Alliance 


Melvin W. Hyde, Acting 





Robert N. Montgomery 





Muskingum College, New Concord 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid 


Mother Mary Evarista 





Oberlin College, Oberlin 


Ernest H. Wilkins 





Robert Williams 





Ohio Northern University, Ada 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 


Edmund D. Soper 





W. G. Clippinger 





Otterbein College, Westerville 


St. Mary’s of the Springs College, Columbus 


University of Akron, Akron 


scenescnessetaiaiealgleeed Sister Mary Aloyse 


H. E. Simmons 





Raymond Walters 





University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 


University of Toledo, Toledo 


Philip C. Nash 





Ursuline College, Cleveland 


Mother M. Veronica 








Western College, Oxford 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


Ralph K. Hickok 
W. G. Leutner 





Wilberforce University, Wilberforce 


D. Ormonde Walker 





Wilmington College, Wilmington 


Walter L. Collins 





Wittenberg College, Springfield 


Rees E. Tulloss 





Dennis F. Burns 





Xavier University, Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA 


A. K. Bracken 





Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater... H. G. Bennett 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha. 


Jokn W. Raley 








A. G. Williamson 
M. A. Nash 





I. N. McCash 





Phillips University, Enid 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 


C. I. Pontius 
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OREGON 
Albany College, Albany Thomas W. Bibb 
Linfield College, McMinnville Elam J. Anderson 
Pacific University, Forest Grove John F. Dobbs 
Reed College, Portland Dexter M. Keezer 
Willamette University, Salem Bruce R. Baxter 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College, Reading J. Warren Klein 
Allegheny College, Meadville William P. Tolley 
Beaver College, Jenkintown Walter B. Greenway 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg A. C. Marts, Acting 
Cedar Crest College for Women, Allentown William F. Curtis 
College Misericordia, Dallas. Sister Mary Loretta McGill 
Dickinson College, Carlisle Fred P. Corson 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia... cccccccemene Parke R. Kolbe 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh J. J. Callahan 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown R. W. Schlosser 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster John A. Schaeffer 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls McLeod M. Pearce 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg Henry W. A. Hanson 
Grove City College, Grove City Weir C. Ketler 
Haverford College, Haverford W. W. Comfort 
Immaculata College, Immaculata. Francis J. Furey 
Juniata College, Huntingdon Charles C. Ellis 
Lafayette College, Easton William Mather Lewis 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville Clyde A. Lynch 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem Clement C. Williams 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University. Walter L. Wright 
Marywood College, Scranton Mother M. Josepha 
Mercyhurst College, Erie Sister B. Borgia Egan, Dean 
Moravian College, Bethlehem William N. Schwarze 
Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem Edwin J. Heath 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh Mother M. Irenaeus 
Mount St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill.................... Sister Maria Kostka, Dean 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown Levering Tyson 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh Herbert L. Spencer 
Pennsylvania State College, State College R. D. Hetzel 
Rosemont College, Rosemont Mother Mary Ignatius 
St. Francis College, Loretto Edward P. M. Caraher 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Thomas J. Higgins 
St. Thomas College, Scranton Brother D. Edward 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe Alfred Koch 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg James A. W. Reeves 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove G. Morris Smith 








Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. Frank Aydelotte 
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Temple University, Philadelphia. 
Thiel College, Greenville. 


Charles E. Beury 
Earl 8. Rudisill 





University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Thomas 8. Gates 





John G. Bowman 





University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Ursinus College, Collegeville 


Norman E. McClure 





Villa Maria College, Erie 


Joseph J. Wehrle 





Edward V. Stanford 





Villanova College, Villanova 


Washington and Jefferson College, Washington............. 


Waynesburg College, Waynesburg 


ere Ralph C. Hutchison 


Paul R. Stewart 





Westminster College, New Wilmington 


Robert F. Galbreath 





Wilson College, Chambersburg 


Paul 8. Havens 





RHODE ISLAND 
Brown University, Providence 


Henry M. Wriston 





Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence....Margaret 8S. Morriss, Dean 


Providence College, Providence 


John J. Dillon 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
Coker College, Hartsville 


Charles 8. Green 





College of Charleston, Charleston 


Harrison Randolph 





J. Caldwell Guilds 





Columbia College, Columbia 
Converse College, Spartanburg 


Edward M. Gwathmey 





Erskine College, Due West 


Robert C. Grier 





Furman University, Greenville. 


Bennette E. Geer 





Lander College, Greenwood 


John W. Speake 





R. C. Granberry 





Limestone College, Gaffney. 
Newberry College, Newberry. 


James C. Kinard 





Presbyterian College, Clinton 


William P. Jacobs 





Cc. P. Summerall 





The Citadel, Charleston 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill 


Shelton J. Phelps 





Wofford College, Spartanburg 


Henry N. Snyder 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls 


Clemens M. Granskou 








Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 
Huron College, Huron 


Joseph H. Edge 
Frank L. Eversull 





George W. Nash 





Yankton College, Yankton 


TENNESSEE 


Ernest L. Stockton 





Cumberland University, Lebanon 
Fisk University, Nashville 


Thomas E. Jones 





King College, Bristol 


Thos. P. Johnston 








Knoxville College, Knoxville 
Lane College, Jackson 


Samuel M. Laing 
J. F. Lane 





Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 


S. W. McClelland 








Maryville College, Maryville 
Milligan College, Milligan 


Ralph W. Lloyd 
H. J. Derthick 
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Southwestern, Memphis 7 





Charles E. Diehl 





Tennessee College for Women, Murfreesboro 
Tusculum College, Greeneville 


cde Edward L. Atwood 


Charles A. Anderson 





John J. Hurt 





Union University, Jackson 


University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga... 


University of the South, Sewanee 


pstvcenctipceaen Alexander Guerry 


B. F. Finney 





James D. Hoskins 





University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 





TEXAS 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene 


O. C. Carmichael 


James F. Cox 





Pat M. Neff 





Baylor University, Waco 
Bishop College, Marshall 


Joseph J. Rhoads 





Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene........ 


Jefferson D. Sandefer 





Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


Thomas H. Taylor 





Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 


Sister M. Columkille 





Gordon G. Singleton 





Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 
MeMurry College, Abilene 


Thomas W. Brabham 





H. A. Constantineau 





Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 
Rice Institute, Houston 


E. O. Lovett 





St. Edward’s University, Austin 


Patrick Haggerty 





St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas 


TRerPe ee wes: Alfred H. Rabe 


Charles C. Selecman 






































Southwestern University, Georgetown J. W. Bergin 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth E. M. Waits 
Texas College, Tyler D. R. Glass 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville J. O. Loftin 
Texas State College for Women, Denton L. H. Hubbard 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock Bradford Knapp 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth Law Sone 
Tliamitey. Waniwemrmnity,, WarmeeDamclnie nn nn nasa sassesssessiesessi Frank L. Wear 
Wiley College, Marshall M. W. Dogan 
UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo F. 8. Harris 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City George Thomas 
VERMONT 


Bennington College, Bennington 


Robert D. Leigh 








Middlebury College, Middlebury 
Norwich University, Northfield 


Paul D. Moody 
Porter H. Adams 





Guy W. Bailey 





University of Vermont, Burlington 
VIRGINIA 


Paul H. Bowman 





Bridgewater College, Bridgewater 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 


John 8. Bryan 





Emory and Henry College, Emory. 


J. N. Hillman 

















Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney 
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J. D. Eggleston 





Hampton Institute, Hampton 


Arthur Howe 








Hollins College, Hollins 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 


Bessie C. Randolph 
R. B. Montgomery 





Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 


L. Wilson Jarman 








Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchbutg......... 


Roanoke College, Salem 


R. E. Blackwell 


Perera Theodore H. Jack 


Charles J. Smith 








Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar. 
University of Richmond, Richmond 


Meta Glass 
F. W. Boatwright 





John L. Newcomb 





University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


Charles E. Kilbourne 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 


Julian A. Burruss 





John M. Gandy 





Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 


William J. Clark 





Washington and Lee University, Lexington 


Francis P. Gaines 





WASHINGTON 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 


Edward H. Todd 








Gonzaga University, Spokane 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 


John J. Keep 
C. Hoyt Watson 





Whitman College, Walla Walla 





W. A. Bratton, Acting 
Ward W. Sullivan 





Whitworth College, Spokane 
WEST VIRGINIA 


W. H. Cramblet 





Bethany College, Bethany. 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins 


Chas. E. Albert 





Marshall College, Huntington 


James E. Allen 





8S. O. Bond 





Salem College, Salem 
West Virginia State College, Institute 


John W. Davis 





West Virginia University, Morgantown 


C. 8S. Boucher 








West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 
WISCONSIN 


Roy McCuskey 





Beloit College, Beloit 
Carroll College, Waukesha. 


Irving Maurer 
Wm. Arthur Ganfield 





Lawrence College, Appleton 


Thomas N. Barrows 








Milton College, Milton 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 


Jay W. Crofoot 
Lucia R. Briggs 





Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 





Edward A. Fitzpatrick 





Northland College, Ashland 
Ripon College, Ripon 


J. D. Brownell 
Silas Evans 





CANADA 


Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick 


Lsiacd George J. Trueman 


W. Sherwood Fox 





University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario 


E. W. Wallace 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

Carnegie Corporation 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Council of Church Boards of Education and its constituent Boards 
General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

Social Science Research Council 

Southern Education Foundation 

United States Office of Education 





THE ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


The Buuwetin of the Association of American Colleges keeps 
its readers advised as to the progress of hundreds of colleges. 
It does not deal in what the daily papers call ‘‘news’’ but goes 
deeper into policies and plans in practically all phases of college 
administration and teaching. 

The BuLLETIN is published four times a year—in March, May, 
November and December. Its emphasis is on description and 
exposition, not primarily on criticism or controversy. The March 
issue regularly carries the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
of the Association. Leaders in the college world contribute to 
every issue. 

Annual Subscription Rates: Regular, $3.00; to members of 
Association colleges special rates are offered : individual subscrip- 
tions, $1.00; ten or more club subscriptions, mailed in one pack- 
age for distribution at the college, 50 cents each. 




















CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 


PURPOSE 
The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sciences 
which shall become members of this Association, and the prosecu- 
tion of such plans as may make more efficient the institutions 
included in its membership. 


ARTICLE II 


NAME 


The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges, Incorporated.’’ 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be com- 
posed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be 
duly elected to membership in the Association after recommenda- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership—The general secretaries of 
church boards of education and officials of educational founda- 
tions and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 
membership. 

ARTICLE IV 


REPRESENTATION 

Every institution recognized as a member of this Association 
shall be entitled to representation in each meeting of the Associa- 
tion by an accredited representative. Other members of the 
faculty or board of trustees of any institution belonging to this 
Association, the officers of church boards cooperating with such 
an institution, and the representatives of foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges of rep- 
resentatives except the right to vote. Each institution recognized 
as a member of the Association shall be entitled to one vote on any 
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question before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accredited 
representative. 
ARTICLE V 
FIELD OF OPERATION 

Section 1. The territory in which the operations of the Asso- 
ciation are principally to be conducted is the United States. 

Section 2. The principal office of the Association shall be 
located in the City of New York, State of New York. 


ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 
Section 1. The Association shall elect from its membership the 
following : 
1. President 
2. Vice-President 
3. Executive Director 
4. Treasurer 
Section 2. The Executive Director shall be the executive officer 
of the Association and shall serve until his successor is duly elected. 
The other officers shall serve for one year or until their successors 
are duly elected. Election of officers shall be by ballot. 
Section 3. The duties of the respective officers shall be those 
usually connected with said offices. 


ARTICLE VII 
Boarp or DIREcToRS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, four of whom shall be elected by ballot by the Association, 
and the other four shall consist of the officers of the Association. 

Section 2. The President of the Association shall be ez officio 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. Except as provided by statute and as directed by 
the members of the Association, and subject to the Constitution and 
By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall have power to manage, oper- 
ate and direct the affairs of the Association and fill all vacancies. 


ARTICLE VIII 
QuorUM 


Representatives of twenty-five members of the Association shall 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 
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ARTICLE IX 


By-Laws 


The Association may enact By-Laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions hereof and the certificate of 


incorporation. 
ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be offered at 
any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, signed by the 
mover and two seconds. They shall then lie on the table until the 
next annual meeting, and shall require for their adoption the 
affirmative vote of two thirds of the members then present. 


BY-LAWS 

1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Board of 
Directors, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be fifty dollars ($50.00) per member. 
Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall cause forfei- 
ture of membership. 

3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Board of Directors, provided that four-weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the Asso- 
ciation. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Board of Directors. 

5. All expenditure of funds of the Association shall be author- 
ized by resolution of the Association, or subject to later approval 
by the Association, by the Board of Directors. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. The Executive Director shall mail three copies of all official 
bulletins to all institutions which are members of the Association. 
Additional copies, either for the institution or for any officer or 
faculty member, may be had at a special rate. 

8. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
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the Association by two thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been presented at a previous session. 





Pouicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusweness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


Pursuant to the Membership Corporation Law 


We, the undersigned, for the purpose of forming a Membership 
Corporation, pursuant to the Membership Corporation Law of 
the State of New York, do hereby certify as follows: 

First : The name of the proposed corporation shall be 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, 
INCORPORATED. 

Szconp: The purposes for which it is to be formed are: 

The promotion of higher education in all its forms in the 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences which shall become mem- 
bers of this Association, and the prosecution of such plans 
as may make more efficient the institutions included in its 
membership. 

Tuirp: The territory in which its operations are principally to 
be conducted is the United States. 

FourtH : The city and county in which the office of the corpora- 
tion is to be located are the City of New York, County of New 
York, and State of New York. 

Firtu : The number of its Directors shall be eight (8). 

SrxtH: The names and post-office addresses of the Directors, 
until the first annual meeting of the Association are: 


Names Post-Office Addresses 
James L. McConaughy Middletown, Connecticut 
John L. Seaton Albion, Michigan 
LeRoy E. Kimball New York, New York 
Guy E. Snavely New York, New York 
Remsen D. Bird Los Angeles, California 


Mildred H. McAfee Wellesley, Massachusetts 
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Names Post-Office Addresses 
Edward V. Stanford Villanova, Pennsylvania 
Raymond Walters Cincinnati, Ohio 


SeveNTH: All of the subscribers to this Certificate are of full 
age, at least two thirds of them are citizens of the United States, 
at least one of them is a resident of the State of New York, and 
at least one of the persons named as a Director is a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of the State of New York. 

In Witness WHEREOF, we have made, subscribed and acknowl- 
edged this Certificate this 20th day of January, A.D., one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-eight. 


(Signed) James L. McConaughy Remsen D. Bird 


1915 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 


John L. Seaton Mildred H. McAfee 
LeRoy E. Kimball E. V. Stanford 
Guy E. Snavely Raymond Walters 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 

President John 8. Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain, Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond, Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer, Beloit College 

President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 

President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College 

President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 

President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

President James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University 


* Deceased. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGES IN TRANSITION 


R. ROBERT L. KELLY, Executive Director Emeritus, is 
spending two years in writing a book on ‘‘The American Col- 
leges in Transition.’’ This project is under the direction of the 
Board of Directors of the Association. It is being financed by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Doctor Kelly’s resignation as Executive Director became effec- 
tive June 1, 1937. Immediately thereafter he and Mrs. Kelly 
sailed for Japan where he made one of the principal addresses at 
the World Federation of Education Associations held August 
2-7 at Tokyo, Japan. The Kellys were greatly disappointed that, 
because of war conditions, they were unable to visit their daughter, 
who is the wife of a professor in Foochow, China. They report 
that they were pleasantly treated by the Japanese during their 
enforced stay in Japan. They returned to the United States late 
in August and are now living at Claremont, California. 

In addition to the study on ‘‘The American Colleges in Transi- 
tion,’’ Doctor Kelly will give a course of lectures in Claremont 
Colleges in the field of higher education. He gave the address 
at the dinner session of the regional conference held at Occidental 
College, October 28. He was one of the chief speakers at the 
inauguration ceremonies of President Rufus C. Harris, of Tulane 
University, on January 18, 1938. He received a most cordial 
welcome from his colleagues in the membership of the Association 
during his visit to the annual meeting just concluded in Chicago. 


FE.LICcITATIONS 


HE name of Dr. Frank E. Mossman, president of Southwestern 
College, should be added to the honor roll which appeared in 
the December BuLueTIn. He, with the others on the list, is serv- 
ing the same institution today which he served at the time of the 
organization of the Association. His college was also one of the 
charter members. President Mossman assumed his duties at 
Southwestern College in 1905. 
The name of President John C. Spencer belongs with those who 
have served for twenty-five years or more as president of one of 
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our member colleges. Dr. Spencer was president of Morgan Col- 
lege from 1902 until his retirement this past summer. ' 

President John C. Hardy is another president who has served 
one institution twenty-five years or more. He became president 
of Mary Hardin-Baylor College in 1912, when it was Baylor Col- 
lege, and resigned last summer. For thirteen years prior to 
assuming his duties at Mary Hardin-Baylor College, he was presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, now 
known as the Mississippi State College. 

To these we offer our congratulations ! 


New CoLLEGE BuILDINGs 


so[HE LARGEST industry in the United States is education.’’ 

The money invested in the buildings and equipment alone is 
asurprisingly large item. Eleven institutions of higher education 
have spent this year, or are planning to spend, approximately 
$15,500,000 on new buildings and improvements. These are some 
of the institutions which are carrying on building programs dur- 
ing the present academic year: 

Amherst College is constructing a new infirmary, a building for 
the Amherst Day School, the swimming pool, and the memorial 
theater. The latter is being built with funds received through the 
will of the late Dr. Ellwood R. Kirby. An addition is also being 
made to the library. 

At Boston University plans are under way for the new million- 
dollar building for the School of Business Administration. This 
is to be the first unit in the new quadrangle on the Bay State Road 
Campus, to which site it is hoped most of the departments will 
eventually move. 

Brown University will have the use of a new chemical research 
laboratory this fall. A gift of $500,000 by the former United 
States Senator Jesse H. Metcalf makes provision for the construc- 
tion of the laboratory. 

Bucknell University is building a men’s gymnasium, which will 
cost about $400,000. Reconstruction of the main building, re- 
cently completed, was made possible by a gift of $50,000 from 
Daniel C. Roberts. The dedication of the $135,000 Literature 
Building took place on February 12. 

Colgate University formally dedicated the James Colgate stu- 
dent union building this past fall. 
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The College of the City of New York reports the completion 
of the building for their student social activities. A new library 
is under construction with aid of Works Progress Administration 
funds. 

Provisions for art, drama and music are contained in the new 
$160,000 Armstrong Hall of Fine Arts at Cornell College. Class- 
rooms, practice rooms, workshops, exhibition halls, studios and a 
little theatre are found in the new building. 

At DePaul University the cornerstone for the new $250,000 
science building was laid in October. When completed it will 
contain provision for sixteen laboratories. 

Drake University’s new library, built at a cost of $200,000, is a 
gift of the Gardner Cowles Foundation. 

At Drew University work has commenced on a new library. 
The funds for this building, which will cost about $500,000, were 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Lenox S. Rose. 

Grove City College is to have a new administration building, 
made possible by the gifts of Harry J. Crawford and J. Howard 
Few. Announcement of the plans for construction of a new audi- 
torium has also been made. 

Hunter College is making plans for a new five million dollar 
structure to replace the one destroyed by fire two years ago. The 
building is to accommodate five thousand college students and five 
hundred Model School pupils. 

Lehigh University has broken the ground for a dormitory which 
will provide facilities for 138 students. 

At Louisiana State University eight buildings have been added 
to the campus. They are Leche Hall for the Law and Graduate 
Schools and the School of Public Welfare Administration, the 
agricultural center, the animal industry building, the physics and 
mathematics building, three dormitories for women, and the 
stadium-dormitory for men. 

MacMurray College for Women dedicated Ann Rutledge Hall, 
a dormitory for women. Senator and Mrs. James E. MacMurray 
made a gift of $250,000 to provide for this residence hall. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology is constructing a new 
home for its School of Architecture on the Massachusetts Avenue 
campus. 

Michigan State College has completed the Sarah Langdon Wil- 
liams dormitory for girls at a cost of $477,000. 
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At Notre Dame University construction on the Knute Rockne 
Memorial Building has started. When completed, this building 
will contain all the physical education equipment for use by the 
students. 

Pennsylvania State College has started on a two-year building 
program, totaling $6,500,000. Among the buildings being planned 
are a new college library, a central unit for the liberal arts group, 
an education building, an electrical engineering building, a chem- 
istry and physics building, a biological and science building, a new 
mineral industries unit, a forestry building and an agricultural 
engineering building. 

Syracuse University has dedicated new buildings for the Max- 
well School of Citizenship and Public Affairs and for the College 
of Medicine, the latter completed at a cost of $825,000. 

Talladega College has commenced construction of a $130,000 
library building, which will house both the library for the college 
and the public library for the community. 

_ At the University of Buffalo, work has commenced on the Irwin 
B. Clark Memorial gymnasium. 

The University of Iowa has added a new $65,000 botany labora- 
tory to the facilities of the school. Work has also begun on the 
new $325,000 men’s dormitory. 

The University of Oregon’s half million dollar library was dedi- 
eated this fall. 

Two new buildings for arts and sciences are to be the gift of 
Mrs. Walter Harrison Fisher to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The building for the fine arts will contain facilities for 
housing collections and exhibits of arts. A building completely 
equipped for research in zoology and botany and related sciences 
is the contribution of Captain Allan Hancock. 

At the University of Toronto work has been progressing on the 
women’s residence hall for St. Hilda’s College. It is hoped that 
the building will be completed by the time of the celebration of the 
fiftieth founding of St. Hilda’s. 

The University of Virginia will soon have a new library. The 
building, costing $950,000, will have space for 600,000 books and 
seats for 1000 students. 

At Winthrop College two new buildings, an auditorium and a 
home economics building, are in the process of construction. 








AMONG THE COLLEGES 


INAUGURATIONS 


(THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO observed the installation of its 

second president, Dr. Raymond Hotchkiss Leach, on Novem- 
ber 17. Guest speakers were President Harry M. Gage, of Coe 
College, and Professor Frederick E. Bolton, of the University of 


Washington. 


({£ORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS installed 
as its tenth president, Dr. Sidney C. Garrison. A conference 
of educational leaders was a part of the inaugural celebration. 


MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR College inaugurated Dr. Gordon G. 

Singleton as its fifteenth president, November 24. Partici- 
pating in the exercises of the oldest woman’s college west of the 
Mississippi were Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, president of Vas- 
sar College, and Dr. Jackson Davis, associate director of the Gen- 
eral Education Board of New York. 


ORGAN College observed the formal installation of Dr. Dwight 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, its sixth president, on November 19. 
Addresses were given by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University ; Dr. H. C. Byrd, president of the University 
of Maryland; and Dr. John A. Spencer, president emeritus of 


the college. 


ANE University inducted Dr. Rufus Carrollton Harris into 

the presidency on January 18. The principal speakers were 
President Robert M. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, and 
President Harris. The inaugural ceremony culminated with a 
three-day program including a series of symposia on current 
trends in university education. At the symposium on education 
for women, the speakers included President Marion Edwards 
Park, of Bryn Mawr College, and Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive 
director emeritus of the Association. Other speakers included 
President Alexander G. Ruthven, of the University of Michigan, 
and President Harmon W. Caldwell, of the University of Georgia. 


VANDERBILT University’s third chancellor, Dr. Oliver Crom- 
well Carmichael, was inaugurated on February 5. The 
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principal addresses at the formal inauguration were given by 
President Isaiah Bowman, of Johns Hopkins University, and 
Chancellor Carmichael. As a part of the celebration, prominent 
educators participated in a two-day symposium on ‘‘ Higher Edu- 
cation in the South.’’ The phases of higher education which were 
considered included The Liberal Arts College, Medical Education, 
Legal Education, Engineering Education, Theological Education, 
and Graduate and Research Programs. 


CENTENNIALS 


EPAUW University is celebrating its centennial this year with 

a campaign to raise an endowment fund of one million dollars. 

This sum will be used to increase faculty salaries as well as to 
further their program of educational expansion. ; 


UKE University is making plans for the commemoration of the 
centennial of Trinity College, around which Duke University 
was built. The observance will begin in October, 1938, and cul- 
minate in the formal celebration on April 21-23, 1939. Its gen- 
eral theme will be, ‘‘One Hundred Years of Southern Education 
in the Service of the Nation.’’ During the year the university is 
planning a series of conferences and symposia on subjects related 
to the university ; lectures on timely subjects will be given by mem- 
bers of the faculty and other distinguished scholars. The Univer- 
sity Press will publish a number of books related to the history of 
the university and the men who have been prominent in it. 


ETHEL College has plans underway for the observance of its 
golden anniversary, October 12, 1938. 


OUCHER College will observe the semi-centennial of its found- 
ing on October 15, 1938. The college was incorporated in 
1885, but students were not admitted until 1888. 


At SALEM College the fiftieth anniversary of its founding will 
be fittingly observed during the commencement season. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO is anticipating 

the celebration of its sixtieth anniversary in October, 1938. 
The chief speaker will be His Excellency, the Governor-General 
of Canada, Lord Tweedsmuir. 
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Girts To COLLEGES 


AUULEGHENY College is receiving from the estate of the late 

_ John Lupher Porter the sum of $24,000 for the establishment 
of prizes, scholarships and loans. A gift of $15,000 from Mrs. 
Arthur Webster Thompson has been added to the scholarship 
fund. 


AMHERST College, by the will of the late Judge Henry P. 
Field, is to be given the sum of $10,000 for the establishment 


of a scholarship. Several organizations connected with the col- 
lege also received gifts from the same source. 


BARNARD College announced that the Carnegie Corporation 

has made them a grant of $150,000 to be used for general 
endowment. This will be added to the fund which Barnard is 
raising in connection with its Fiftieth Anniversary celebration 


in 1939. 


Boston University has received approximately $100,000 from 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Emmons Briggs for its School of Medicine. 
Their late residence is given to the university for a dormitory. 
The university has been presented by Mrs. Larz Anderson, with 
land and buildings for use as an ‘‘educational, recreational and . 
social center for the faculty, students, alumni and friends of the 
College of Practical Arts and Letters.’’ 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER has been bequeathed $30,000 
by the late Atlee Pomerene. 


DEN ISON University’s scholarship fund has been increased by 
$30,000. Gifts for this fund were received from the late Dr. 
F.. W. Shepardson and Mrs. Charles G. Waters. 


FISK University the Rosenwald Fund has appropriated 
securities with a current valuation of about $500,000. An 
equal sum was received from the General Education Board, and 
about $150,000 in cash and pledges from the citizens of Nashville. 


(ROVE CITY College has received notice that it has been re- 

membered in the will of the late William W. Stewart. The 
sum of $1,000 in cash is to be paid to the college, and in addition 
it is to receive some stock and one fourth of a trust fund of 
$700,000 at the death of some relatives and friends. 
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HARVARD University has announced that, through the bequest 
of $1,000,000 by Mrs. Agnes Wahl Nieman, widow of a Mil- 
waukee newspaper man, fellowships will be established permitting 
experienced newspapermen to study at Harvard. The purpose 
of these fellowships is ‘‘to promote and elevate the standards of 
journalism in the United States.’’ Applicants are to be persons 
who have had at least three years’ work on newspapers and who 
ean secure leave of absence from their work. Another gift is of 
$200,000, bequeathed by the late Ogden Livingston Mills. 


At JOHNS HOPKINS University a gift of a library of twelve 

thousand books and three thousand pamphlets has been re- 
ceived from the estate of the late Leonard L. Mackall, former 
editor with the New York Herald-Tribune. 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN is bequeathed $50,- 
000 for a student loan fund. This sum comes from the estate 
of James Neilson. 


NORTHWESTERN University has been made a beneficiary of 

the estate of Mrs. Pamelia Rea. The amount to be received 
will be approximately $125,000. A cancer research institute has 
been made possible by a gift from Miss Edith Patterson, providing 
a sum of $12,000 a year. 


()TTERBEIN College has announced the receipt of $25,000 from 
the estate of the late Sarah B. Cochran, which sum is to be 
added to its Five Year Rehabilitation Fund. 


T° PRINCETON University a number of gifts have been made. 

A new professorship, known as the West Chair of Classics, 
has been established through donations totalling $200,000. Half 
of this sum is from anonymous sources and half from the Carnegie 
Corporation. A contribution of $200,000 by the same corporation 
for the endowment of the School of Public Affairs was also an- 
nounced. Another gift to this school is a two-year grant of 
$67,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation for an intensive survey of 
the influence of radio on present-day life. Fifty thousand dollars 
for the establishment of two advanced fellowships in chemistry 
have been bequeathed by Professor Leroy Wiley McCay. Rocke- 
feller Foundation has made a grant of $7,000 to the Psychological 
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Laboratory for a research in audition. A sum of $150,000 was 
bequeathed by Arthur H. Lea for a professorship in history. 


RADCLIFFE College’s endowment has been increased by a gift 
of $150,000 from the Carnegie Corporation. 


RUTGERS University has been remembered in the will of James 
Neilson to the extent of $791,880. 


At STEPHENS College a subvention from the Sloan Founda- 
: tion made possible an extended investigation preparatory to 
the development of a more extended education of the consumer. 


GWARTHMORE College, through the will of Miss Laura Allen, 
has received a trust fund of $100,000, which will be used to 


pay the salaries of professors of chemistry. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA’S hospital is to benefit 

by a gift of $23,846 from the estate of the late Menah F. Clark. 
The money is designated for use in the treatment of needy children 
in the university hospital. 


(THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO is the recipient of a gift of 

$35,000 from the Sloan Foundation. The fund is to be used 
for study in economics and for ‘‘exploratory work leading toward 
the broadcasting of economic information. ”’ 


(THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS has been presented by Mr. 

and Mrs. Merle J. Trees with a collection of paintings valued 
at $150,000. This gift, together with the works of art received 
from the estate of Lorado Taft, makes a valuable addition to the 
university’s art resources. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN is the recipient of an 
endowment grant of $1,000,000 from the Horace H. Rackham 
and Mary A. Rackham Fund. This grant, of which $10,000 was 
announced earlier for a study of arthritis, will involve research 
requiring at least five years. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME has received a gift of 

$100,000 from the Chemical Foundation of New York. This 
sum, with an additional $9,000 from other sources is to be used 
for the Julius A. Nieuwland Foundation. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA’S bicentennial 

fund has been receiving additional contribuitons. A gift of 
$350,000 from Samuel F. Houston and his sisters will provide for 
@ new wing on the student union building. Other gifts include: 
John A. McCarthy, $100,000; William H. Donner, $200,000; Dr. 
and Mrs. Thomas 8. Gates, $35,000; and from anonymous sources, 
$490,000. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH has been given $50,000 
from the estate of Erwin W. Smith. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY has announced the fol- 

lowing gifts: one fourth of the estate of the late Charles F. 
Thwing, president-emeritus, for a library fund ; $55,000 from the 
estate of Ellen B. Scripps; $46,500 from Dr. Joseph P. Chamber- 
lain ; and $5,000 from the estate of Elizabeth Nixon Billings. 


YALE University is to receive $50,000 from the estate of Erwin 

W. Smith. Endowment for the addition of sixteen persons as 
supervisors of undergraduate study and student advisers has been 
provided by a gift from Edward S. Harkness. 


CURRICULUM FOR WOMEN 


(CONVERSE College has planned a unique course for its senior 

women students. Realizing that women play a part in society 
different from that of men, and that the electives of women stu- 
dents show a tendency toward the social sciences while men move 
in the direction of the physical sciences, the curriculum committee 
has attempted to work out a course that will take these needs into 
consideration. Consequently the course for the women students 
is called, ‘‘The Family and its Home.”’ 

‘Our fundamental business,’’ according to the curriculum com- 
mittee, ‘‘is to orient students toward the reconstruction of the 
home to meet present-day demands if woman is to maintain her 
grip upon it. Most of the schemes of orientation in our colleges 
thus far have as their objective to give the first year students a 
comprehensive grasp of life and the world as modern science has 
revealed it. But the kind of orientation here advocated is to 
enable the woman student during her senior year to gather up the 
scientific, literary, philosophical, historical, artistic material she 
has acquired thus far and concentrate it upon the home problems 
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brought about by environmental changes during recent years. 
This will not only impart unity to her knowledge, but direct her 
thinking toward the solution of the most significant questions that 
will confront her and make her a leader in bringing back the home 
to its central position in sound social progress.’’ 

It is planned that the student will give twelve semester hours 
during her senior year to this course, rather than six semester 
hours in each of the junior and senior years, as has been previously 
devoted to the major. The student will specialize in some one 
field, in addition to pursuing this general course. The divisions 
of the course will deal with the development and functions of the 
home, and its health, economic, aesthetic, intellectual, moral and 
religious interests. 


REED College is making a critical examination of its curriculum. 

In order that it may be evaluated from the point of view of 
those most closely involved, a student committee has been formed. 
Frequent meetings of this group with the faculty committee are 
held so that each group may be helped to understand the problems 
of the other with respect to the curriculum. 


(THE AMERICAN COUNCIL of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 

ciations held their annual convention at Atlantic City, Febru- 
ary 23-26. Discussions of the coordination of personnel work 
and guidance in education, and problems of vocational guidance 
occupied the joint sessions of the groups. The major participants 
were the National Vocational Guidance Association, the National 
Association of Deans of Women, and the American College Per- 
sonnel Association. 


Busin ESS AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION is the general theme 

of the Fifth Annual Conference on Business Education to 
be held at the School of Business, the University of Chicago, June 
30 and July 1, 1938. The conference will consider the meaning 
of business as a social institution and the extent to which that 
concept is functioning in present-day business, with discussion of 
methods for achieving this goal. 


T WESTMINSTER College students may now register for a 
major in ‘‘ American Culture.’’ For their bachelor of science 
degrees the students are required to complete courses in American 
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history, American government, history of American diplomacy, 
American constitutional history, American literature, American 
music, American art, and thesis. Background courses include 
study in English literature, European history, general economics, 
sociology and philosophy. 


PROGRAMS for adult education are to be given special atten- 
tion this year by the Columbia Broadcasting System. An 
Adult Education Board, headed by Professor Lyman Bryson, of 
Columbia University, and composed of educators and publicists 
representative of the nation as a whole, has been appointed to 
study the problem of adult radio education and to help in the pro- 
duction of educational programs for adults. Members of the 
board include President Stringfellow Barr, St. John’s College; 
Vice-President William Benton, University of Chicago; Chancel- 
lor Harry Woodburn Chase, New York University; President 
Robert I. Gannon, Fordham University; Director Alvin S. John- 
son, The New School for Social Research; Henry R. Luce, presi- 
dent of Time, Incorporated; Ruth Bryan Rohde, former United 
States Minister to Denmark ; Professor Thomas V. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; George Edgar Vincent, former president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; William Allen White, editor, Emporia 
Gazette; President Ray Lyman Wilbur, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity ; and Dean Joseph H. Willits, University of Pennsylvania. 


(THE THIRTEENTH Women’s Conference on National Defense 

for an Enduring America met in Washington, January 25-28. 
Many phases of national safeguards, including freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, prevention of juvenile delinquency, national 
health and mental well-being, the economic system, treaties and 
neutrality agreements, and the national guard, were considered by 
representatives of organizations having a combined membership 
of approximately two and one half million women. 


({UILFORD: A QUAKER COLLEGE, issued last commence- 

ment in connection with the centennial celebration of that 
institution, is a most excellent contribution to the library of educa- 
tional history and administration in the realm of higher education. 
Dorothy Lloyd Gilbert is the author of the history. 


PRESIDEN T William M. Lewis, of Lafayette College, was hon- 
ored by his alumni with a dinner, the program of which was 
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mostly given over to praise for the work accomplished by him 
during his ten years as president of the college. Messages were 
sent by a number of leading college presidents giving commenda- 
tion for his accomplishments during the past decade. 


HAN OVER College has been engaged in a campaign to raise 
$250,000 necessary to meet a conditional gift of a similar 
amount by William H. Donner. 


Hoop College is planning a campaign for $500,000 to be raised 
by the date of their fiftieth anniversary in 1943. 


PAUL SMITH’S College of Arts and Sciences has been granted 

_ acharter by the New York Board of Regents, permitting it to 
open this fall at Saranac Lake, New York. Funds for the new 
college are from the estate of Phelps Smith, who left about seven 
million dollars for the establishment of the school. State Supreme 
Court Justice O. Byron Brewster, of Elizabethtown, New York, 
has been elected its first president. 


AULEGHENY College is planning a campaign for funds in con- 

nection with the celebration of its one hundred twenty-fifth 
anniversary in 1940. Two million dollars has been set as the 
objective. 


(CAPITAL University held a silver anniversary service on Decem- 
ber 31, commemorating twenty-five years of service of its 
president, Dr. Otto Mees. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of European Studies is to be held at 
Zurich, Switzerland, for the first time this summer. Its 
main object is the study of European civilization as a whole. The 
main course, ‘‘ Europe Today,’’ which will be in English, will be 
devoted to the question whether a unity in European civilization 
can be perceived in such areas as history, philosophy, psychology 
and sociology. 


EXPRESS appreciation of cultural values and knowledge 

of philosophy which he acquired at Indiana University, Oscar 

R. Ewing, New York city attorney, has made available $500 to 
establish two essay prizes in philosophy. 

An award of $250 will be given at the 1939 Commencement and 
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one of equal amount in 1940 for the best original essay submitted 
by any student in residence at Indiana University during the year 
the award is given. The subject of the essay is to be ‘‘ What is 
the Right Life for Man?’’ 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL on Education has received a grant 

of $200,000 from the General Education Board for a five-year 
study of teacher education. The study is to be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. General responsibility for planning the project will be 
placed in an advisory committee whose chairman will be Dr. 
Payson Smith of Harvard University, formerly state commissioner 
of education in Massachusetts. 


CONFERENCE on the Fine Arts for the schools, colleges and 
universities of the Rocky Mountain region will be held April 
29-30. The conference, which is sponsored by Colorado College 
and the Colorado Fine Arts Center, will center in exhibitions, 
classroom and studio demonstrations and conferences in the dance, 
drama, drawing, music and painting. 











NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York. Francis 
W. Walsh, pastor of the Church of the Assumption, Peekskill, 
New York. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois. Wiley G. 
Brooks, superintendent of schools, Burlington, Iowa, and presi- 
dent of Burlington Junior College. 

North Dakota Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota. 
James E. Cox. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana. L. E. 
Frazar, principal of Merryville High School, Merryville, Louisi- 
ana. 

United States Military Academy, West Point, New York. Jay 
L. Benedict, Brigadier General. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Donald M. Erb, pro- 
fessor of economics, Stanford University. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


BENNETT, LUTHER JoRDAN. Secretarial Assistance in Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools. Contributions to Education, No. 724. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 1937. 
86 p. $1.60. 

Bua, Minuarp F. Practical Tree Surgery. The Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston. 1937. 297 p. $4.00. 

Brown, Harry Atvin. Certain Basic Teacher-Education Policies and Their 
Development and Significance in a Selected State. Contributions to 
Education, No. 714. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 1937. 184 p. $1.85. 

EDUCATIONAL Po.icres Commission. The Effect of Population Changes on 
American Education. National Education Association of the United 
States and American Association of School Administrators, Washington. 
1938. 59 p. 

EDUCATIONAL PoLicies COMMISSION. Research Memorandum on Education 
im the Depression. Bulletin 28, 1937. Social Science Research Council, 
New York. 173 p. 

EDUCATIONAL Poticres Commission. The Structure and Administration of 
Public Education in the United States. National Education Association 
of the United States and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Washington. 1937. 16 p. 

GILBERT, DorotHy LLoyp. Guilford: A Quaker College. Guilford College. 
1937. 359 p. 

JoHNSON, B. L., ed. What about Survey Courses? Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. 1937. 377 p. $2.85. 

Kuper, MERLE. Trends of Professional Opportunities in the Liberal Arts 
College. Contributions to Education, No. 717. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 1937. 236 p. $2.35. 

LANSING, Marion, Ed. Mary Lyon, Through Her Letters. Bruce Hum- 
phries, Boston. 1937. 317 p. $2.00. 

Norpiy, Cart L. The Administration of Intramural Athletics for Men in 
Colleges and Universities. Contributions to Education, No. 716. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
1937. 134 p. $1.60. 

PUBLICITY PROBLEMS. Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the American College Publicity Association, June 24-26, 1937. Edited 
by Robert X. Graham. American College Publicity Association. 169 p. 

ROBINSON, EDGAR EUGENE. Independent Study in the Lower Division at 
Stanford University, 1931-1937. Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University. 1937. 90 p. $1.50. 

RUSSELL, JAMES Earu. Founding Teachers College, Reminiscences of the 
Dean Emeritus. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 1937. 106 p. $1.40. 
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Sweet, WILLIAM WARREN. Indiana Asbury-DePauw University, 1837-1937 
(A Hundred Years of Higher Education in the Middle West). Abing- 
don Press, New York. 1937. 298 p. 

Unitep States. Studies on Administrative Management in the Government 
of the United States. 

No. 1. Personnel Administration in the Federal Service, by Floyd 
W. Reeves and Paul T. David. 75 p. 20¢. 

No. 2. Fiscal Management in the National Government, by A. E. 
Buck and Harvey C. Mansfield. 62 p. 20¢. 

No. 3. The Problems of the Independent Regulatory Commissions, 
by Robert E. Cushman. 37 p. 15¢. 

No. 4. Problems of Administration Management, by Arthur W. 
MacMahon, James W. Fesler and Herbert Emmerich. 
58 p. 15¢. 

No. 5. The Exercise of Rule-Making Power and the Preparation of 
Proposed Legislatwe Measures by Administrative De- 
partment, by James Hart and Edwin E. Witte. 66 p. 
20¢. 

United States Government Printing Office, Washington. 1937. 

Unirep States—Department of the Interior, Office of Education. Bibliog- 
raphy of Research Studies in Education, 1935-36, by Ruth A. Gray. 
Bulletin 1937, No. 6. United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 1937. 338 p. 30¢. 

Untrep States—Works Progress Administration. Subject Index of Re- 
search Bulletins and Monographs issued by Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration and Works Progress Administration, Division of Social 
Research. September, 1937. 110 p. 

Wap.es, Dovenas. People and Print, Social Aspects of Reading in the 
Depression. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1937. 228 p. 
$1.50. 

WILKINS, Esnest Hatcu. Living in Crisis. Marshall Jones Company, Bos- 
ton. 1937. 114 p. 

Witson, Louis R., ed. The Role of the Library in Adult Education. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1937. 321 p. $2.00. 





